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Robert Geib Foster 


Our newly elected president of National 
Council on Family Relations, Robert G. Foster, 
comes to this position with a wide background 
of effective work in marriage and family educa- 
tion, research and counseling. State and federal 
extension service in western and eastern states, 
plus the teaching of sociology, economics, edu- 
cation and psychology in a number of universi- 
ties preceded and accompanied his well known 
career as head of the Family Life Department, 
and director, Marriage and Parental Counseling 
Service, at The Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
1932-1947. Chairman of the Family Life Divi- 


sion, American Sociological Society, in 1941, he’ 


has also held key posts in city and state educa- 
tion. He was Professor of Home Economics 
and Sociology at The University of Kansas 1947- 
1950. Since 1950 he has been director of the 
marriage counseling service and training program 
and also instructor in social psychiatry at The 


Editorial 


Institutionalism is equally as great a threat 
to the survival of the American way of life as 
Communism. We have revolted against pater- 
nalism only to have it reinstalled as bureaucracy, 
which means that somebody else—who is not 
on the spot—knows better than you what you 
want to do. This in essence is what institu- 
tionalism means for the individual, for the 
family and for our way of life. 

Before these attitudes and sentiments become 
too ingrained in our culture, let us strive to 
develop and foster that kind of individualism 
and leadership which our founding fathers gave 
us as our heritage. Unless we can develop lead- 
ership that has the courage of Jeremiah, and the 
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Menninger Foundation. His useful book, Mar- 
riage and Family Relationships, published in 
1944 and revised in 1950, carries a definite con- 
tribution from his wife, Luella M. Foster, who 
also teaches in the field of family life. Dr. and 
Mrs. Foster’s son is in military service, and their 
daughter is recently married. 

Dr. Foster enlisted in both World Wars, but 
did not see service. Among his hobbies he lists 
bee raising, oil painting, philately, recorded 
music, Rocky Mountain wild flowers, salads and 
pastry. An observer might add “‘and zest in 
living, with a genius for making and keeping 
friends.” 

Since 1951 a very active vice-president of 
NCEFR, chairman of 1952 Constitution Com- 
mittee, and long member of our board of di- 
rectors, Dr. Foster is well versed in the prob- 
lems and resources of our organization. 

G. H.G. 


Comment 


conviction of that humble man who died on 
the cross, the world will become enslaved 
either to Communism or to institutionalism. 

If this happens the individual has lost all. 
He then becomes a slave of the institution, the 
slave of the society; he has lost the freedom, as 
well as the courage to speak his convictions. 
Liberty, equality and justice will be only things 
which he will read about—or will he ?—in the 
history books. 

The family life movement in this country had 
its real impetus of development in the twenties, 
and for many years was the primary concern 
of educators, or those closely associated with 
social welfare. At the present time every disci- 
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pline and profession has a stake in the Ameri- 
can family, and the major professional groups 
are competing vigorously with each other to see 
who shall have control of the salvation serum 
which is going to solve the problems of Ameri- 
can young people, of marriage, divorce and the 
family. 

The psychiatrist, the medical practitioner, the 
lawyer, the social worker and his agency, the 
minister, priest, rabbi, and their institutions, 
the educator at all levels, as well as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, local government, character 
building agencies, and so on, all have a real 
stake in the welfare of that producing unit of 
American life known as the family. 

I think never before has there been a more 
opportune time for the National Council on 
Family Relations to find the money somewhere 
so that vigorous leadership may be given, not in 
terms of domination or direction, but in terms of 
bringing together in a collaborative way the vari- 
ous diverse interests that are pulling the family 
apart in their competitive approach to saving 
the family. By getting these various and diverse 
disciplines and professional groups together, 
perhaps some direct attack may cooperatively 
result which can benefit children and their 
parents, and in turn our society, rather than 
continue to confuse and fractionate the family, 
thus making it even more difficult for those 
desirous of a good life to find it. 

There is no easy road to a better way of life; 


we know that all must learn to understand each 
other and be able to communicate with each 
other these understandings. We need this kind 
of effort at all levels in our society, as well as 
in the United Nations. It will be discouraging 
at times, as I think many of us feel the endless 
debates in the United Nations have been discour- 
aging, but nevertheless, progress has been made. 
Progress is always slow and unnoticeable in 
one’s own generation. There are thousands of 
families in which there is little understanding 
between husbands and wives and parents and 
children, and between whom there has been 
little communication of any intelligible or con- 
structive nature for years. There are many 
points at which this same lack of understanding 
and communication exists between family mem- 
bers and their church, their educational institu- 
tions, their Chamber of Commerce, and their 
local government, to say nothing of the lack of 
understanding between these other institutions 
themselves. 

What seems to'me to be our great task during 
1953 is to try to develop some leadership which 
will begin the development of communication 
between family members and their community 
resources, which will lead to a kind of under- 
standing that may result in constructive effort 
by all, and for the benefit of all who participate. 

RosBert G. Foster, Ph.D., Director 

Marriage Counseling Service and 

Training Program, Menninger Foundation 


Playing the Part of Family Expert — 


In one of his unforgettable films, Charlie 
Chaplin played the role of a little barber whose 
physical resemblance to his country’s dictator 
caused him to be taken for the real thing. 
Trapped in the situation thus created, his in- 
eptitude was the perfect vehicle for lampooning 
the real thing. The true dictator, however, was 
such a fraud that his entourage was accustomed 
to heroic efforts to preserve his front. Exposure 
came only when the barber could not forbear 
departing from his pose to engage in some 
simple acts of kindness. This gladdened citi- 
zens with the hope that he was not so bad after 
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all, but it provoked so much suspicion among 
officials surrounding him that his downfall soon 
occurred. 

Memories of Chaplin’s comic predicament are 
occasionally stirred when one takes on the garb 
and stance of family expert. 

The family expert may be defined as a person 
who is alleged to be a family expert and does 
not deny it. He is generally found addressing an 
audience. After he finishes his speech, he an- 
swers questions about family problems. Nor- 
mally he knows no one among his listeners, 
while they know him only in terms of the titles 
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used in his advance publicity. Most often they 
meet only once. 

Anyone who has played this role knows the 
odd tremor of unreality evoked by having prop- 
erties ascribed to him which he had never 
before recognized in himself. He may be 
expected to advise on matters ranging from 
teething to the housing of in-laws, from psycho- 
therapy and adoption to the operation of divorce 
courts and insurance plans. About some of 
these questions he may be so much in doubt 
that he would hesitate to venture an opinion 
among his colleagues, but nevertheless in public 
he is pinned down to a definite stand, only to be 
contradicted by those who insist he take it. 
But his views are not held unworthy; far from 
it, they acquire a cash value of unexpected 
dimensions. Afterward they may get printed 
with appropriate garbling in the press, as if 
something new had been announced. So willy- 
nilly he finds himself being pushed into devising 
opinions that are not too securely his. 

His listeners, in other words, have a standard 
set of expectations as to how a family expert 
behaves, just as they have for the sheriff in a 
Western movie, or as his retainers had for the 
Great Dictator. That this set of expectations, 
at once so flattering and so constraining, matches 
any living being is impossibly remote. Yet if 
he is to play the role at all, he must meet its 
specifications at least within the range of ‘recog- 
nizability. 

These misgivings do not and probably should 
not keep anyone from attempting the role from 
time to time. It is good fun with no harm done, 
as long as no one begins to imagine that he 
really is the expert alleged. Though it has yet 
to be measured except by testimonials, some 
good may even be done. But downfall is not 
far off for the victim who is tempted to identify 
with the image projected by his audience. 

For example, it leads to disaster to suppose 
that the people who ask them really want an- 
swers to their questions. They generally feel 
quite certain they know as much as the expert 
about the matter which provokes their queries. 
And if they are not so sure, plenty of others 
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brim with confidence. Moreover, the fact is 
that they probably do know more, because the 
questioner and his neighbors know the actual 
setting of the case. They want simply to hear 
what the “expert” has to say, perhaps as an aid 
in clarifying their own quite different decisions. 
If he shows too great an interest in correcting 
their opinions, he finds himself resented, not 
appreciated and followed. He gets immunity 
by not coming down to cases; otherwise he 
invites inquisition about his own family life. 
If he generalizes from his personal experience, 
for want of other sources, he is setting up him- 
self as a model for the community, and this is 
spurned whenever spied. 

Or take the range of questions asked. Lis- 
terners will not be put off by being told that 
the expert they have dressed and traveled to 
hear cannot in good conscience discuss matters 
outside his narrow and abstruse field. Every 
member of his audience has to make practical 
judgments daily on the whole range of such 
problems, and more besides; how then can 
the reputed expert claim special exemption? 
“Well, we don’t care if you feel peculiarly 
competent to generalize in that area or not, 
we just want to hear what you would do if 
you were in that kind of situation.” To be 
sure, a new idea may be communicated, and 
some improvement may come about, but the 
expertness of the expert, in the view of his 
audience, is mainly in the fact that he is 
willing to stick his neck out far enough to show. 
He is paid to talk in public on matters about 
which most people are loathe to talk at all, 
the less so as they care more about the answers. 

If a problem can be talked about matter-of- 
factly, it becomes more commonplace and con- 
trollable. Maybe platitudes have a place which 
is underestimated in handling universal contin- 
gencies. Of course it matters what the expert 
says in his responses, but how much, compared 
with the way he says them ? 

Perhaps the real art of the family expert is 
not in making speeches and answering questions, 
but in turning each question back upon the 
questioner, not to embarrass the questioner, but 
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to make him realize that—while an audience or 
a listener helps—these questions are really ad- 
dressed to himself from the beginning. Only 
the questioner can answer himself to his own 
full satisfaction. 

From this standpoint, the job of the family 
expert like that of most teachers, is to work him- 
self out of a job. He is not to drive his 
listeners away, but his function if well per- 
formed will lead them to feel less need for 
coming, because no more help is needed. In- 
deed the better family and child study groups 





under professional direction have just this hon- 
orable history of successful demise. 

To be sure, there will always be a place, and a 
useful place, for the entertainer. The person 
who can dramatize the abstract comes into his 
own when compulsive gravity ends. The artist 
will thrive as the serious expert—who does not 
take himself too seriously—enables his audience 
to dispel the phantom family expert they have 
imputed him to be. 

NELSON N. Foote 
Family Study Center, University of Chicago 


Midwest Ad Hoc Conference 


The National Council on Family Relations 
will hold a seven-state Midwest ad hoc confer- 
ence Friday, February 27th, at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago to consider the implications for 
the family in the proposed federal Department 
of Welfare. 

The National Council on Family Relations 
has taken the lead in organizing this conference, 
but has been joined in the sponsorship by pro- 
fessional societies and agencies from such fields 
as education, social work, medicine, law, reli- 
gion and others, 

The theme of the conference will be A Federal 
Department of Welfare—Hope or Hazard 
for the Family. The conference will explore 
some of the gains and losses in welfare activi- 
ties for the family, as well as the contribution 
of private individuals and agencies, how each 
can better serve the total needs of the family. 

The purpose of the conference is not to pre- 


pare a report or reach a conclusion. The objec- 
tives have been conceived as a forum to stimu- 
late interprofessional communication concerning 
this vital subject on the part of individuals from 
various professions. 

Presiding will be Robert G. Foster, President, 
NCFR Chairman of the day. Fred K. Hoehler, 
Executive Secretary, Citizens’ Committee of 
Greater Chicago; major dinner speaker, Paul B. 
Magnuson, M.D., Chairman, President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation. 

Afternoon and morning sessions will present 
five roundtable discussions on education, health, 
recreation, housing, and family and child wel- 
fare. These discussions will be led by persons 
from various professions. 

Please write to National Council on Family 
Relations, 5757 S. Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, 
Illinois, for details. Complete report will be 
published in May issue. 


Family Life Education in Norway* 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Department of Sociology, Northwestern University 


By comparison with developments in U.S.A., 
there is in Norway little that we would call 
education for family life in a formal sense. 


' © Extracts from a paper prepared for the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, August, 1952, in connection with a 
study of problems and programs affecting family life in 
Norway, with Prof. Arthur Hillman of Roosevelt College, 
under Fulbright Research Professorships. 
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There is no such organization as the National 
Council on Family Relations, nor are there 
opposite numbers for certain functional groups 
like our PTA, Social Hygiene Societies, and 
Family Welfare Societies, which have served as 
instructional channels in this country. How, then 
do Norwegian families learn how to live? For, 
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by and large, they certainly know how to live, 
as judged by both their own scale of values, 
and ours, which traditionally are very similar. 
Also, Norway's rate of divorce-plus-separation 
(.6 per 1000 population in 1950) was lower 
than our own (4.3 per 1000 population 1946). 

Family life education in Norway is a picture 
puzzle without a picture. Bits and sections 
were found which have never been fitted to- 
gether or coordinated in any recognized constel- 
lation, such as we call family life education. 

1. Traditionally, social interactions relating 
to family formation and functions have been 
patterned by folkways, governed by local mores, 
and reinforced or modified by the moral code 
enjoined by the established church and _ its 
theologians. 

2. The national Housemothers’ League, the 
Department of Agriculture, and 65 provinces 
and municipalities operate domestic science 
training schools. Some localities also provide 
home counselors (demonstration agents).1 
In 1950 a total of 3040 pupils were enrolled. 

Infant care may be studied, but perusal of 
their curricula and course contents indicates 
practically no reference to psycho-social aspects 
of childrearing, and nothing about either physi- 
cal or social-psychological aspects of marriage 
relations. 

The Housemothers’ League still considers that 
these schools, plus short courses and traveling 
teachers, provide an all too limited amount of 
domestic science instruction. 

In 1949, the Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished a committee report on the necessity of 
changes in the curriculum in housemothers’ 
schools.? If this report is carried out, there 
will be thirty hours of psychology, social rela- 
tions, consumer economics and accounting in 
each course. Sex education, child management, 
marriage, and parenthood are to be included in 
“psychology.” Family law and protective legis- 

1 Melding om Husmorundervisningen for Aret, 1947, Til- 
legg N til Landbruksdirektgrens Arsmelding 1947, Grgndahl, 
Oslo, 1950, s. 5. . 

2 Om Nodvendigheten av Endringer i Undervisningsplanen 


for Husmorskolene, Fabritius, Oslo, 1949, pp. 18, 21, 43-45, 
53-57. 
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lation, family costs, budgets, and subsidies 
would be included in the other subjects. 

3. Pamphlets called ‘Guidance in Children’s 
Regimen” are published by the national Health 
Directorate and distributed through municipal 
and other children’s clinics. They are exclu- 
sively on the physical level. The Norwegian 
Women’s Health Association publishes a pam- 
phlet on the psychic development and upbring- 
ing of children, by Professor Ase Gruda Skard, 
widely known author of books and articles in 
the field.* Her advice in this pamphlet goes 
much further than the aforementioned material 
by pediatricians, in such matters as visceral 
training, masturbation, sex education, inter- 
family relationships, courtesy, and adolescent 
relations.‘ 

4. Clinics, mental and physical, do much 
general family life education along with case 
therapy. Maternal health centers instruct the 
mothers not only in prenatal and post-natal 
physical hygiene for themselves, but also in care 
of infants. Over 460 of these health centers 
are owned and operated by the Norwegian 
Women’s Public Health Association, a powerful 
organization with middle class support and 
upper class leadership. There is an extensive 
program of lectures and literature on child 
hygiene and nutrition.’ 

5. Contraceptive advice is not illegal nor are 
the Maternal Health Centers forbidden to give 
it. I found only one frankly offering it, this 
being the one originally founded (1924) by the 
Margaret Sanger of Norway, Kati Anker 
Moller, with the support of Labor Party women, 
and now municipally supported.® 

The Norwegian Women’s Public Health As- 
sociation has a liberal wing which, after long 

® Ase Gruda Skard, Psykisk Utvikling og Oppdragelse i 
Spebarn og Smiabarnsalderen, Norske Kvinners Sanitetsforen- 
ingen (N.D.). y 

“In the current literature of child management one finds 
much in common between the Norwegian and that of the 
Aldrich-Spock school in this country. Aldrich was trans- 
lated in Scandinavia some fifteen years ago; Spock has just 
appeared in Norwegian. 

5 Norwegian Women’s Public Health Association (Pam- 
phlet), Oslo, 1950; and other literature of this organization. 


®Oslo Modrebygienekontor, 25 Ars Jubileum, <Aasens, 
Oslo, 1949. 
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controversy, won formal acceptance by its na- 
tional convention of contraceptive practice in its 
clinics, Soon after, however, its liberal presi- 
dent of many years was replaced by a compro- 
mise candidate whose policy has been to placate 
the conservatives. They refuse to announce 
such services in their literature, and passages 
suggesting it were deleted. They do not deny 
that some of their physicians may be giving 
such instruction, since many Norwegian physi- 
cians do so in private practice; but neither do 
they admit or recognize it at present." 

6. Contraceptive information is apparently 
accessible through family physicians, insofar as 
they and their patients are not too inhibited 
on principle or by local public opinion, Certain 
pfeventives with instructions are accessible with- 
out prescription through certain publicly acces- 
sible private channels, including transparently 
veiled newspaper advertisements. Several popu- 
lar books on sex and marriage hygiene include 
detailed and illustrated contraceptive instruction, 
and are widely offered and sold in standard 
bookstores.® 

7. These same books include a considerable 
coverage of marriage hygiene and sex, which 
are essential parts of well-rounded education for 
family life; but such psychological aspects as 
are touched upon are mostly those closely related 
to the physiological or psychiatric. 

8. The official program of sex instruction for 
grammar schools, called, literally, Reproduction 
Study, was laid down in the standard nationwide 
curriculum before the war as part of the subject 
matter of biology in natural science. Teachers 
were being prepared to handle it at that time. 
The war and postwar period froze the program. 
On July 6, 1950, a circular from the national 
Department of Church and Education (perhaps 
without sufficient preparation of local opinion 
and support) ordered the activation of this 
section forthwith, either by the regular teacher 
or a suitable substitute. A rash of public 

* Norwegian Women’s Public Health Association, op. cit., 
"8 OF 36 books displayed simultaneously in a frst class book- 
store’s window in Stavanger in the heart of Norway’s “Bible 


Belt,” nine were sex books, three more were on marriage, and 
ten were on child management. 
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opposition broke out in the conservative com- 
munities—west coast and south coast towns and 
rural—and many school boards (65.7%, De- 
cember, 1951) found and used the too easy 
loopholes in the directive, or have ignored it. 

9. Recently, however, the Institute for Chris- 
tian Upbringing, a vigorous organization pri- 
vately supported by leaders of other conservative 
religious groups, has received acceptance by the 
national Church and Education Department for 
its own course of lessons for parents and for 
teachers in the field. This includes an amount 
of frank physical detail which is surprising con- 
sidering the conservative attitudes of the source. 
It fulfills the specifications of the official cur- 
riculum, but proceeds to orient the “facts” 
in a setting of positive family values sanctioned 
by theological-biblical formulae that are not 
guilt-ridden. 

10. “The Church” as such has been divided 
in attitudes toward education in sex, contracep- 
tion, and family problems, as shown in its 
pronouncements which betoken some temporiz- 
ing or compromise. Despite some increase in 
the conservative religious influences since the 
war, many religious leaders are concerned over 
the alleged secularization of sex education. 

On the other hand, the Council of Bishops, 
the nearest approach to a hierarchical control, 
has declared since the war its acceptance of sex 
education in the schools if combined with a 
“Christian” orientation; also its tolerance of 
contraception if unselfishly motivated and if 
not accessible to or taught to the unmarried. 
The liberal Bishop Christian Schjelderup de- 
plores the inactivity of the church and its sub- 
sidiaries in family life education, but there 
are vigorous concerns in this direction among 
certain leaders. 

11. Two other religious organizations have 
actively entered the field of family life education 
for engaged couples and newlyweds: Christian 
Help is a small group organized in cities and 
composed largely of religious doctors and 

® Alex Johnson, Trygve Stabrun, og Oline Sukkestad, 
Forplantningslaere for Folkeskolen, Kotrespondanse Kurs I 


(Framlegg plus h. 6), Institutt for Kristen Oppseding, Oslo, 
1951. 
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clergymen, which shortly after the war had 
offered in Oslo a series of lectures, later pub- 
lished as a volume and as a set of brochures for 
the respective groups concerned. There was a 
similar series in Copenhagen. Early in 1950, 
a parallel series (theologically weighted) was 
run in Stavanger, for a small group. 

In Oslo, 1951, the Norwegian Christian 
Youth Movement, linking the YMCA and 
YWCA, put on a well atttended lecture series 
in similar pattern, for engaged and newlywed 
couples, using the auditorium of the Oslo 
Teacher Training School. The lectures were: 
The Economics of Marriage, Household Plan- 
ning, Marriage in Poetry and Actuality, The 
Rights and Duties of Marriage Partners, The 
Marriage’s Children (Child Rearing), The Art 
of Being Home, He and She (Sex Problems 
before and in Marriage), and the Comforts in 
Marriage. 

To an American, certain things were con- 
spicuously missing. The material was general 
and superficial. As in most public lectures in 
Norway, questions came reluctantly. They were 
not all too well answered. There was no 
“literature” table, free or otherwise, for follow- 
up, nor were any readings suggested. Opportuni- 
ties were to be given for personal consultations 
after the close of the series. 

12. In Scandinavia, volunteer study groups 
are a widely accepted pattern of organization 
for adult education. They are usually sponsored 
by or affiliated with some larger institution— 
such as cooperatives. A variation is short 
study courses at folk high schools. 

More typical are the study groups stimulated 
by two women’s magazines—a ‘“‘slick” called 
URD and an “advanced” highbrow periodical 
called Woman and Time. A syllabus, each 
chapter by a specialist, is sold to each group 
member, with recommended procedures, read- 
ings and reports, and questions for discussions. 
The contents are similar but the latter includes 
more on the historical, economic, legislative 
and feministic aspects of family problems. 

The Norwegian Correspondence School offers 
an excellent course on child cate and child man- 
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agement, by Fru Emil Ostlyngen. It includes 
much on general family living. Lise Ostlyngen’s 
manual is done in a much more informal, chatty 
style than the others, and is illustrated with 
good-humored sketches of parent-child situa- 
tions and many case stories in contrasting pairs. 

The Student Community's Free Instruction, 
which performs the role of our university night 
schools or extension courses, offers certain 
courses bearing in part on family problems.*° 
These courses are taught, in general, more in- 
formally than the regular university courses, and 
the subject matters are apt to be more practical. 

13. A canvass of books on aspects of family 
living on the shelves of the country’s libraries 
was attempted, through the courtesy of Dr. Arne 
Kildal, Director of the National Library Service, 
who had his training in the United States. A 
list of 87 titles was used, based on a selection of 
titles by C. A. Melhus, first librarian of Oslo’s 
city library. Of this list 54 titles were also 
found to be on the annual lists approved as 
chargeable to the state subsidies to local libraries. 

The number of titles on hand seems to have 
little relation to the size of the town served. 
Towns in the 2000-3000 bracket, for example, 
range from 14-42; in the 3000-6000 bracket 
from 10-56; in the 6000-15,000 bracket from 2 
to 59; in the 15,000-30,000 bracket, from 26 to 
65. All but seven have the controversial Sex 
Information by Karl Evang, Norway’s famous 
Director of Health. 

14. My list was also checked with the pub- 
lishers through the courtesy of the Norwegian 
Booksellers’ Association to find their total sales 
for the several titles to date January, 1951. 

Book sales per family are world’s highest. 

Based on 60 titles, old and new (and all edi- 
tions), and omitting a big publisher who failed 
to respond, the total reported sales for this 
family-problem book list to January 1, 1951, 
were 627,474 in a population of 3,200,000. 

Of the 488,898 figure for the best sellers, 
109,381 went to sex books; 136,000 to books on 
home and marriage; 167,649 to child rearing. 


% Plan Hésten 1950, Studentersamfundets Fri Undervis- 
ning, 1950. 
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Of the overall 627,474 sales, 141,251 were 
definitely ‘sex books.” 

15. The Norwegian press carries a great 
many serious’ signed articles, on timely contro- 
versial problems. Among these issues are those 
of education, home life, morals, education and 
sex. The most vigorous aspects of debates in 
the press about family problems involve funda- 
mental issues between theological and secular, 
on the nature of authority, science, and freedom, 
on the role of guilt, the place of sex, sex edu- 
cation, contraception, etc., on the nature of sin, 
on causes of behavior, on the merits of psychia- 
try. As in this country, Norway is not without 
its alarmists, deploring the failures of undisci- 
plined family life and crying out for restraints 
and against the moderns. 

Some religious social workers, educators, and 
doctors in Norway have been talking about the 
“family crisis,” which indicates a felt need for 
Something, but our reading, listening, and 
questioning produced a variety and vagueness as 
to what it was all about, and there was no spon- 
taneous expression of specific need for family 
life education except from the YWCA secretary 
and Christian Help leaders. 

It is evident that even when aggregated the 
foregoing activities and resources, except for 
certain books, are not very impressive, even for 
an urban population of only some three quarters 
of a million. Is there in Norway a felt need 
for family life education? If not, is it because 
there is no real need for it? Or is there a need 
without a realization of the need? 

Arthur Hillman suggests that the presence 
of apparently wide circulation of books, plus 
study groups, and feature articles, may indicate 
that private reading has taken the place and 
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filled the needs supplied in U. S. A. by numer- 
ous popular classes, lectures and broadcasts. 

Cato Hambro, an educational psychologist, 
studied in 1950 the attitudes of adolescents in 
the public schools of Oslo toward their own 
upbringing and toward the bringing up of their 
own children some day.1_ Eva Nordland, an- 
other educational psychologist, had reported 
similar widespread worries among adolescents 
over parent-child relationships.12 My own 
questionnaires from 156 students of Folk High 
Schools over Norway show widespread dissatis- 
faction with their sex education, but (in gen- 
eral) happy homes. 

These phenomena seem to be transcultural, 
possibly common-human. At least the need for 
family life education in Norway cannot be con- 
sidered any more acute than it still is in U. S. A. 

There seem to be certain types of need and 
considerable numbers or groups of persons un- 
reached by present types of education for family 
living. One does not expect the trend toward 
secularization in this field to be rapid, like the 
“national conversion” of Sweden. But one may 
expect the development of reading, teaching and 
lecture materials and counseling services which 
stress less the controversial (but already widely 
familiar) physical facts and theological dicta, 
and more the widely accepted social and social- 
psychological and interpersonal facts and princi- 
ples. Such principles are largely consonant with 
the injunctions of the Church, but their range of 
appeal and effectiveness may be presented with 
such natural sanctions as would be equally valid 
for both secular and sacred groups. 


12 Unpublished thesis, University of Oslo, 1951, pp. 67-70. 
33 Nordland, Eva, Ungdomspsykologi, (Psychology of 
Youth). Aschehoug, Oslo, 1949, pp. 39-95. 
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Parent Education 


MARION L. FAEGRE, Department Editor* 


JOINT EXPERIMENTAL EVENING COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Pilot projects in parent education are sched- 
uled to start in the evening colleges of five 
universities in February 1953. This experiment, 
sponsored jointly by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, is 
the newest phase of the expanded parent edu- 
cation program of the National Congress. The 
Center is a research agency established by the 
Committee on Liberal Education of the Asso- 
ciation of University Evening Colleges with a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education, an 
independent agency of the Ford Foundation. 

The participating universities are the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle; Rutgers Uni- 
versity (the Newark, New Jersey branch) ; 
Dallas College of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; the University of Chattanooga; and 
Ohio State University, Columbus. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which for some years has 
sponsored a lay leadership training program 
with the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is also taking part in the project, but 
will begin its program later. 

In general terms the aims of the pfogram 
are (1) to encourage evening colleges to 
meet the expressed needs of parents in their 
communities; (2) to foster informal parent edu- 
cation courses especially designed for laymen; 
(3) to experiment with the cooperative planning 
of such courses by lay and professional people; 
and (4) to bring into parent education programs 
more fathers and mothers of college students. 

Preliminary planning was done by a com- 
mittee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, including its regional parent 
education consultants, and John S. Diekhoff, 
director, and other representatives of the Center. 
On the assumption that classes would meet for 
eight two-hour sessions, tentative outlines, sug- 
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gesting appropriate discussion topics, methods, 
and readings, were prepared as a basis for the 
development of courses by the participating col- 
leges and P.T.A.’s in the following fields: (1) 
child study and parent-child relations, (2) 
home-school relations, (3) training of lay 
leaders for parent study-discussion groups, and 
(4) parents’ study of subjects or books that 
are part of the regular college curriculum for 
young people. 

A conference was then held at each college 
among representatives of the local P.T.A. 
council, the state congress of parents and 
teachers, the college, the National Congress, and 
the Center. The courses to be offered were 
selected, fees set, and the content, methods, and 
scope of each course planned. 

The first three courses are not new to the 
National Congress program. The evening 
college projects, however, represent an experi- 
ment in lay-professional cooperative planning 
and an exploration of the effectiveness of the 
evening colleges in meeting the needs of adults 
in what “traditional” institutions still regard as 
somewhat outside their academic realm. 

The fourth course—the course for parents 
of present and prospective college students—is 
a new venture. Its objectives are to assist 
parents in sharing the intellectual experiences of 
maturing children and narrow the culture gap 
between the generations. 

The courses, which are expected to vary con- 
siderably as they are developed on each campus, 
will be evaluated in terms of how well parents 
feel their needs have been met. Representa- 
tives of the National Congress and the Center 
will observe classes and interview parents and 
teachers. The evaluation report will serve as a 
guide in extending the program to other mem- 
ber colleges of the A.U.E.C. 


EVA GRANT, Editor, National Parent-Teacher 











Unscientific Aspects of Sex Education 
A. H. CLEMENS 


Director, Marriage Counseling Center, Catholic University of America 


Despite a considerable accumulation of scien- 
tific data controversy continues to rage over the 
problems associated with sex education. 
Whether sex education should be given at all, 
when it should be given, where and by whom, 
and how it should be given are questions which 
persist in plaguing the minds of many sincere 
educators and counselors. Our traditional 
principles have thrown considerable light upon 
this perplexing set of problems; but the applica- 
tion of these principles is inevitably expedited 
and rendered more effective by supplementing 
them with the realistic facts which the natural 
and social sciences have to offer. With the 
advance of information gleaned by empirical 
investigations, not only is the traditional posi- 
tion on the question of sex education being 
confirmed, but the trend in sex education in 
many places is being increasingly proved un- 
scientific. 

A few years ago a book appeared with the 
amusingly facetious title: “Is Sex Necessary ?”’ 
Presently it would be equally amusing, were it 
not actually so tragic, to pose the question: “Is 
sex education necessary?” Few, if any, experts 
in marriage work would hesitate to give a firmly 
affirmative answer to this query. Yet it may 
prove useful, were such better fortified in the 
defense of their position with some of the 
studies which clarify this problem. All of us, 
doubtless, have met colleagues who refuse to 
believe any genuine need exists in this regard. 
A survey made last year evidenced the fact that 
the teachers in one school system were not all 
aware of the needs of their charges. While 
68.6% of them “noticed any evidence of a 
need for definite sex’ education,” 21.3% ap- 
parently failed to sense any such need. (1) 
Again, 68.6% of the teachers believed that 
parents were failing “today to give their 
children sufficient sex education.” (2) In a 
study of 1,000 boys, Hughes found that sex 
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becomes the chief topic of thought and con- 
versation amongst seventh grade boys. (3) 
Fleege found that amongst the 2,000 boys he 
studied only 26.1% received any sex education 
from their homes and some of these received 
only slight help there; on the other hand, he 
found that 54.9% obtained such education 
from companions, 34.6% from the street and 
33.4% from books. (4) Sister Helen de 
Sales Forrest when investigating some high 
school boys found 67.5% of them stating the 
lack of sex education was their chief problem at 
their stage of life. (5) Exner had earlier 
discovered that a mere 4% of college men 
were given sex education by their parents, while 
80.4% obtained the same from their com- 
panions. (6) More recently a survey of 
“Where Do Teen-agers Get Their Sex Edu- 
cation?” conducted by the Ladies Home 
Journal (the validity of which we are unable 
to determine) offered two general conclusions: 
first, that most teen-agers do not get sex edu- 
cation in their homes: and secondly, that they 
do get it, distorted and inaccurately, from books 
such as “popular novels, medical texts, lewd 
pamphlets and comics”; and from the movies. 
(7) These and similarly accumulating investi- 
gations are removing all doubt about the need 
for sex education. 

Another major problem perplexing the minds 
of those genuinely interested in furnishing 
proper sex education is the extent to which the 
relevant physiological facts need be imparted to 
our youth. Again, a considerable divergence of 
opinion can be found, though most educators or 
counselors would not endorse the extremes to 
which a minority would subscribe. Empirical 
studies might well serve to dissipate this prob- 
lem by indicating for us the relative importance 
or lack of importance of physical sex knowledge 
in successful adjustment in marriage and in 
marital happiness. It is wholesome to witness 
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the growing trend in secular circles to de- 
emphasize the physical and to exalt the atti- 
tudinal, just at a time when some stand ready 
to extend the emphasis upon the physical. (8) 
Dr. Paul Popenoe early saw the significance of 
the spiritual and the relatively lesser importance 
of the physical. “Sexual intercourse must al- 
ways be regarded,” he wrote, ‘‘as a spiritual 
relationship wherein two persons are fused 
together into a glorious unity of love; a pro- 
found emotional experience which is intense 
and satisfying in proportion as the actors cease 
to be two individuals and become figuratively 
‘one flesh and one personality.’ This is just 
another way of saying that sexual experience is 
never perfect unless it involves the mind and 
soul as well as the body. Otherwise, all the 
spiritual possibilities of the act are blasted.” 
(9) The same de-emphasis upon physical sex 
seems implicit in the resolution of the National 
Educational Association stating that the Asso- 
ciation “reaffirming its belief in the constructive 
value of education in sex hygiene, directs at- 
tention to the grave dangers, ethical and social, 
arising out of a sex consciousness stimulated by 
undue emphasis upon sex problems and sex 
relations. . . . The Association believes that sex 
hygiene should be approached . . . conserva- 
tively.” (10) The restricted employment of 
physical facts in sex education is also counseled 
by Dr. Strecker when he reminds us that ‘The 
mother produces healthy attitudes more by her 
general reaction when the subject comes up 
casually; less and usually very little by studied 
and planned verbal instruction. . . . She does 
not paint a precisely detailed picture, knowing 
that one person’s sexual life cannot be modelled 
upon that of another and that the removal of 
spontaneity is destructive. Sex is not nakedly 
exposed. Enough of its inner veilings are left 
intact so that later in life the child will have 
the satisfaction and the maturing value of 
making his own discoveries.” (11) 

Further light is being shed on the perplexing 
problem of sex education by the scientific 
findings which indicate not an increasing but a 
diminishing role of sex in marital adjustment 
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and happiness. In one of the earliest studies 
(1924) Davis found sex maladjustment as the 
second most prolific cause of marital discord, 
though this comprised only 23% of those in- 
vestigated (12). Several years later (1928) 
Mowrer failed to find sex maladjustment 
amongst the first five causes (13). Three years 
(1931) later Laird sent a questionnaire to all 
married persons in Who’s Who, only to find 
that sex maladjustment was seventh on a list 
of twelve reasons for marital difficulties (26). 
Several years ago the Institute of Social Order 
of St. Louis University published the results 
of a query sent to twenty-six experts on mar- 
riage, asking their opinion of the nine most 
important reasons for divorce; not one of them 


mentioned sex maladjustment specifically 
amongst the reasons submitted. In Doctor 


Thomas’ study of some 7,000 couples in distress, 
sex again was found down the list in sixth place 
as a factor of causation (14). In St. Michael’s 
Hospital Family Clinic in Milwaukee decidedly 
less than 30% of the cases handled related to sex 
problems (15). The Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia reviewing some 2,566 cases 
counseled found that only 15% of their clients 
had difficulties in the sex area of marriage (16). 
Obviously the current enthusiasm can easily 
enough throw the significance of both sex in- 
struction and a factual knowledge of sex into a 
markedly distorted perspective. Sex education 
quite evidently is imperative; but even more 
compelling is the need for education in other 
areas of marriage which, according to scientific 
inquiry, appear more frequently as causative 
factors in marital dispute and breakdown. 

Nor can the emphasis upon physiological facts 
be sustained in the light of scientific investiga- 
tions. In trying to determine the premarital 
factors making for happiness in marriage, Davis 
found that some sex education was a factor; 
Terman found no appreciable drop in happi- 
ness scores by rated adequacy of sex instruction 
except for husbands reporting ‘‘very inadequate” 
or “none,” and wives saying “none” (17). It 
seems highly significant that in none of these 
studies does an extensive, detailed knowledge 
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of sex facts appear as a factor in happiness in 
marriage; equally significant is the contrary 
finding that a rather moderate knowledge of 
such facts is conducive to marital concord. The 
further scientifically held fact, that frigidity 
on the part of women and impetuosity on 
the part of men are the two chief types of sex 
maladjustment, further argues against the need 
for extensive physiological facts as a part 
of sex education (18). The agreement amongst 
experts is unanimous that frigidity is almost 
exclusively psychological in its cause, some 
experts even holding that there is no such 
thing as physical frigidity as a basic causative 
factor (19). In all their experiments, for in- 
stance, Terman (20) and Hamilton (21) found 
the physical factor basic in only one out of every 
hundred frigid women. The relation of man’s 
impetuosity with women’s frigidity has been 
scientifically studied by Dr. Stekel, who assures 
us that “clinical histories have revealed to us 
the significance of these facts, I know that 
in this respect I stand in direct contradiction to 
the standpoint recognized by the narrower 
Freudian school which identifies but one form 
or type of love—the sexual. Even if this were 
so, the process of love sublimation has reached 
far enough so that the various manifestations of 
love, despite their common origin, can no longer 


be considered identical. The love ideal of a 


person typical of our modern culture is the 
fusion of these two component parts—the 
spiritual and the physical.” (22) Dickinson 
reports in similar vein that “nine-tenths of 
this type of cases that come to the clinic were 
known to have had original capacity and desire 
for the husband at some time. Their coldness 
then was initiated some place along the line, 
not in the beginning.” (23) Hamilton’s data 
also show a very marked relationship between 
orgasm inadequacy and experiences of sexual 
aggression, (24) while Terman’s data mildly 
suggest such a relationship. (25) From all 
this vast and fast accumulating empirical data 
it is becoming increasingly compelling to main- 
tain that the knowledge of physiological facts is, 
indeed, the least important aspect of sex educa- 
tion. 
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In approaching this complex and perplexing 
problem of educating and counseling in matters 
of sex, we might well exercise that caution 
indicated by the findings of scientific data. A 
loss of perspective in this entire matier is easily 
enough effected by the enthusiastic propaganda 
of our times. In self-protection against this 
loss of perspective, if for no other reason, we 
need to firmly focus our thinking about sex 
education on the facts that sex maladjustment is 
a relatively minor causative factor in marital 
discord; that physiological facts are a relatively 
minor part of total sex education; that an ex- 
tensive treatment of physical facts in no way 
appears conducive to successful adjustment ; that 
the chief sexual difficulties—frigidity and im- 
petuosity—are dominantly the result of attitu- 
dinal and not physical factors; and finally, that 
if the enthusiasm of those sensing the need for 
sex education needs to be restrained by a pru- 
dent facing of the facts, the need yet exists 
of alerting and arousing the insensible, to the 
imperative need of imparting adequate and 
proper sex education to our youth and our 
married couples. 
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COMMENT 


Dr. Clemens’ article typifies the many discussions 
in the field of parent and family life education where 
the pendulum keeps swinging back and forth, whether 
with regard to extreme permissiveness versus complete 
rigidity in matters of discipline, or a frightened, 
hush-husk form of behavior, as against insistent intro- 
duction of the subject of sex education via either indi- 
vidual or group counseling procedures. 

It should be pointed out that the term “sex edu- 
cation” is not synonymous with “sex information.” 
Sex education does take place—in home, school and 
community and is part of the total life experience of 
every individual. It is the bow, rather than the 
whether or not of sex education which concerns us. 
Attitudes and behavior regarding sex matters are not 
separated from other aspects of a person's life ex- 
periences. When, by whom and how best a given 
child or adult should receive certain kinds of factual 
knowledge is only one aspect of the subject. It has to 
be geared to an understanding of individual differences 
and the recognition that sex information should be 
proffered intelligently and sensitively and with a 
due regard for a young persons’s own maturation 
processes. 

There is no either-or attitude with respect to the 
relative importance of physical and attitudinal fac- 
tors. Few of us would deny that all are interrelated 
and interdependent. There are those who might also 
concede that in recent years in some counseling or 
group set-ups physical factors may have been over- 
emphasized, to the seeming or actual exclusion of 
proper regard for attitudes and social and spiritual 
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values. Fortunately, this is not true for the very large 
number of marriage and family life counseling serv- 
ices. We seek not a “de-emphasis” but rather what 
we would regard as a more appropriate, sensible in- 
clusion of the physical aspects of sex within the 
broad area of wise, sensitive, discerning programs of 
sex education. In our zeal sufficiently to emphasize 
the place of attitudes and values would we want to 
foresee a retreat to fear-of-mentioning-sex, prevalent 
only a few decades ago? 

We would agree that parents and others who 
counsel youth should have a good deal of understand- 
ing of how various young people are affected not 
only by factual data but also by the totality of their 
experiences. How parents hold and handle their 
babies, how they talk and behave about personal and 
social problems, situations and events, the nature of 
their own sex and other human relationships—in 
short what kind of people they are—and also how well 
adjusted and at-peace-with-themselves their young 
folks are, will have farreaching effects on the part 
sex will play in our culture. 

Overemphasis and distortions with regard to the 
relation of sex to total adjustment in marriage is 
conceded to be unwise, but we do know that accept- 
ance of one’s own and one’s marriage partner's sex 
role and sex compatibility generally play a very real 
part in successful marriages. We also recognize that 
children who live in homes in which their parents 
have found sex fulfillment as well as other sources 
of happiness and satisfaction themselves will be more 
likely to emerge with desirable attitudes toward sex. 
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We should not lose perspective. We may agree 
with Dr. Clemens when he says, “the need yet exists 
of alerting and arousing the sensible to the impera- 
tive need of imparting adequate and proper sex edu- 
cation to our youth and our married couples.” But 
we cannot agree that “the trend in sex education in 
many places is being proved unscientific,” nor “that 
the traditional position on the question of sex educa- 
tion is being confirmed” by empirical investigations. 
The term “science” seems to give a semantic stamp 
of approval to an unwarranted degree, Statistics 





of this kind so often can be made to look very scien- 
tific! Why should one blade of the scissors be given 
greater value than the other blade? Attitudes toward 
life processes do not negate knowledge of life 
processes, nor is the mere acquisition of facts sufficient 
without a proper sense of the deep meaning of life 
values. 

JEAN SCHICK GROSSMAN 
Director Parent Education 
Play Schools Association 
New York, N.Y. 


REJOINDER 


The evaluation of my article by Mrs. Grossman is 
as distressing in some respects as is her obvious at- 
tempt to fair-play pleasing in other respects. Ap- 
parently, my article lacked the clarity of expression 
which would have stamped it as an attempt to do 
the following: first, to urge more widespread sex 
education, including factual sex instruction; secondly, 
to att-mpt to poise between the two extremes of the 
pendulum referred to by Mrs. Grossman, thus obviat- 
ing on the one hand the puritanical silence of yester- 
day about some physical facts and on the other the 
observable tendency of recent past years to furnish an 
amount of factual physiological data suggestive of 
preparation for a career as a gynecologist or obste- 
trician; third, to indicate that the best scientific in- 
quiry available calls for imparting “some facts” but 
in no sense “extensive facts.” 

I find it difficult to accept the position that sex 
education had not degenerated into mere sex instruc- 
tion. It seems to me that the vast accumulation of sex 
education literature until recently and the widespread 
employment of movies such as “Human Growth” 
show an unmistakable tendency to exalt physical facts 
without an accompanying set of attitudes or ethical 
judgments intended to show our youth how to use 
their newly acquired knowledge of sex. I am willing 
to permit this observation to rest upon the written and 
documented records of recent history. 

It is easy to assent to Mrs. Grossman's observa- 
tion that “traditional” approaches to sex have been 
for many years past biased by concepts of sexual de- 
pravity. However, my use of the word “traditional” 
implies the wholesome attitudes toward sex prevail- 
ing before the impact of puritanism was felt in this 
area. Certainly few will argue the point that the 


hush-hush approach of a generation ago was exceed- 
ingly damaging. My article, I think, is in entire 
agreement with that fact. However, it further at- 
tempts to invite consideration (and that upon purely 
scientific grounds) of the conviction that the gyneco- 
logical obstetrical approach to sex education is equally 
unnecessary and damaging. 

It is not a little unusual to suspect one of my re- 
ligious persuasion with having an exaggerated respect 
for science. However, I cannot fail to respect truth 
wherever it is found and surely science is one of the 
validly accepted techniques for arriving at truths. 
I am not unmindful of the fact that the studies cited 
are not such as to conform to each of the accepted 
canons of scientific research; rather, I freely admit that 
they are less than entirely conclusive and as such 
merely tentative findings to be challenged in some de- 
tails even now by truths proved through other than 
scientific media, and subject to revision by further 
and more precise inquiry—scientific or otherwise. 
My position is merely this—that the available inquiries 
made on an empirical basis tend to confirm the 
common sense position that physical sex facts need 
to be told our youth but not ALL the facts. Our 
youth are being educated for the relatively simple 
art of sex adjustment, not for the art of practical 
gynecology or obstetrics. Our hope, I take it, is to 
educate for happy marriage, not for a medical career. 
There is no evidence at hand to confirm the position 
that exhaustive physiological detail is indispensable or 
even useful in marital adjustment. But there remains 
a strong possibility, if not probability, that a certain 
measure of revelation and the gradual growth toward 
each other in these, as in other adjustment factors, 
is beneficial to marital rapport and happiness. 





Manuscripts on research may be submitted to our research editor, Dr. Albert Ellis, whose new 
address is: Parc Vendome, 333 West 56 Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Can Public Welfare Provide Marital 


Casework Services? 


J. BENJAMIN BEYRER 
School of Social Welfare, Florida State University 


If marital case work and marriage counseling 
services aid in the preservation of family sta- 
bility, and help to prevent family disunity and 
family disorganization, then it is apparent that 
the extension of such services to more people 
who need them contributes to the common 
good. It is also apparent that family well- 
being and family stability are of more impor- 
tance to a democracy than to a totalitarian state. 
“We must not forget that the state—that is, 
society as a whole—has an interest in the family 
beyond that of the individual’s concern.”? To- 
day in our country organized, skillfull, and pro- 
fessional marriage counseling services are being 
provided mainly but not exclusively by our 
private, family casework agencies. It is unfor- 
tunately true that these agencies are generally 
to be found only in our larger cities. This 
means that such services are not often available 
except in the larger communities, but realisti- 
cally marital discord and conflict do not limit 
themselves to communities of larger population. 
The problem then is how to provide these serv- 
ices for all who need them. 

Some social workers believe that providing 
marriage counseling services is a public responsi- 
bility and should be financed by money derived 
from tax sources. The public pays through its 
taxes for the social ravages which may result 
from marital discord—the delinquency, crime, 
non-support, mental illness, and other attendant 
problems. If public money is used to treat the 
disease, surely it would be a wise use of public 
funds to prevent the disease. Several illustra- 
tions can be cited which show an increasing 
awareness that we have a public responsibility 
to provide casework services for more people 

1 For the purposes of this paper the terms marital case- 


work and marriage counseling are considered synonymous. 
2 Williamson, Robert B. ‘‘Some Thoughts About Children 


and the Family,"’ Public Welfare, March, 1951, p. 68. 
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with problems resulting from marital discord. 
The 1950 Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Administration states 
“Thus far, we have concentrated our attention 
and efforts on welfare services for children. We 
are coming to realize the values of constructive 
community welfare services for adults and for 
families as a whole.” At the Mountain State 
Regional Conference of the American Public 
Welfare Association it was pointed out that 
“Little as we know of the child’s needs in 
acceptedly normal situations, we know less of 
how divorce and desertion affect the remaining 
parent’s capacity to provide an adequate home 
for the children. It is believed by the majority 
that there should be pre-legal marital counsel- 
ing; it is not only desirable, but it should be 
mandatory, and most of all there must be early 
education for marriage.”* ‘The public welfare 
department should be a place where people can 
go not only for financial aid but also for help 
with family welfare problems not related to 
economic need. With respect to adult and 
family welfare services, the House Ways and 
Means Committee has encouraged the States to 
make such services available to applicants and 
recipients of assistance as a part of the cost of 
administration, which the Federal Government 
shares with the States. The Social Security 
Administration further recommends a separate 
Federal grant to the States for the provision of 
family welfare services. The program could 
thus be made available to persons who are not 
applicants for or recipients of assistance.’’® 
Stable income and regular employment contrib- 

3 Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency. Wash- 
ington: Social Security Administration, 1950, p. 5. 

*Crane, Anna, ‘‘Mountain State Regional Conference,’’ 
Public Welfare, August, 1951, p. 169. 

5 Social Security Bulletin, ‘‘Social Security at the Mid- 


century: Report for the Fiscal Year 1950.’ Washington: 
Social Security Administration, March, 1951, p. 9. 
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out some aspects of the public welfare program. 
Marital casework in public agencies would be 
sornewhat like our public child welfare services 
where a higher degree of training for the 
workers has been found necessary. The short- 
age of trained social workers is a fact that can 
be raised as an objection to any new social 
service program. The Social Security Act was 
opposed on this basis, but it has been operating 
effectively for seventeen years. Whien the Veter- 
ans Administration began its social services the 
same tesistance was voiced, but it bas secured 
qualified staff. One could contend that no new 
psychiatric clinics should be established because 
psychiatrists are in short supply. Competent 
workers can be obtained in time. When a 
demand develops, then potential workers are 
encouraged to seck the proper training. Agen- 
cies may contribute to training by providing field 
work placements and in other ways. There 
ate sotne who will say that public welfare in 
the mind of the ordinaty person denotes finan- 









cial assistance, and therefore some people might 
be reluctant to use a public welfare agency for 
marital counseling service. There is still some 
truth in this viewpoint, but increasingly our 
public welfare agencies are providing services 
other than financial and people are using them, 
as for example, child welfate services, poychia- 
tric services, and adoption services, among 
others. Public welfare agencies have a neu- 
trality, an undenominational nature, and the 
capacity to help people feel that they have a 
right to service, not always found in the public 
attitude toward private social agencies. The 
day that marital casework services come within 
the reach of all who need them will be the 
beginning of an opportunity to strengthen and 
conserve American family life. Just as spring 
follows the winter, and like the sun's melting 
eflect on snow, the arrival of these services 
should bring a melting and reduction of the 
social problems which ate an outgrowth of 
family conflict and marital discord. 


Family and Age-Mates in Personality Formation* 


CARSON McGUIRE 
The University of Texas 
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, youth may provide funda 
the very real set of 
have lived and are 





concern about being accepted, being peripheral 
to, or being avoided by others in one’s own 
age-group. Acceptance and avoidance as tein- 
forcing experiences in social learning appear 
to be crucial elements in personality formation 
and in the direction of social behavior, Such 
experiences supplement the responses to ap- 
proval and disapproval by older persons which 
guide socialization in the family setting and, to 
a variable extent, in the classroom. 

All too often we have looked to other factors 
—¢tach important in its own way—for explana- 
tions of child and adolescent behavior, Some 
people who ponder the reason why appear 
follow Gesell and adhere to 2 maturationist 











ute much to happy marriage and family well 
being. In no small degree the rearing of a 
family is affected by this economic consideration, 
and social agencies have had significant experi- 
ence with the effects on family life of irregular 
employment and income. Public social agencies 
could contribute the benefit of this understand- 
ing to marital conflict cases. Just as people have 
a right to financial assistance which includes 
psychosocial help, so do they have a right to 
public social services for emotional and psycho- 
logical problems unaccompanied by financial 
need. 

Marital conflict is no new problem to case- 
workers, but their skilled treatment of it has 
been derived slowly as deeper understanding 
of the dynamics of human behavior has come 
to them and been made a part of casework. 
“As understanding of personality has developed, 
and as better methods for dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people have evolved, social 
caseworkers have increasingly addressed them- 
selves to the direct treatment of problems in 
marriage adjustment.”* Social work has learned 
to treat the whole person, and is probably the 
only profession, according to Gordon Hamilton, 
in which involvement of the whole person with- 
in the whole situation is the goal and process. 
Perhaps more than other disciplines the staff 
of social agencies have learned what problems 
result from family disorganization. Many skills 
used by social workers are not exclusive, but 
social workers have had long and real experience 
in using the total resources of a community to 
treat individual problems. Not on symptoms 
and not on diseases do they focus, but on the 
whole patient and his needs. They know how to 
help patients use educational, medical, religious, 
recreational, vocational, and financial resources. 
Social agency clients generally carry out their 
conflicts through their family and social lives. 
Since all caseworkers encounter marriage mal- 
adjustment, they all acquire familiarity with 
marriage conflict. However, it should be em- 
phasized that the problem which Mrs. Smith 

* Bailey, Margaret B., “Social Casework Training for 


Marriage Counseling,’ Marriage and Family Living, No- 
vember, 1951, 166-168. 
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brings to the agency may not be recognizable 
to her as one of marital disharmony. Mr. 
Jones may tell the school social worker that 
Willie is a non-attendance problem, when the 
real problem is one of parental conflict. Mr. 
Brown may seek financial assistance because he 
can’t hold a job, but the caseworker sees that 
he is unable to maintain employment because 
of the emotional and psychological import of 
conflict with his wife. Family breakdown and 
marital discord demand the contributions of 
other specialists in addition to caseworkers. 
Lawyers, clergymen, psychiatrists and physicians 
have much to offer.? Social agencies are in an 
excellent position to provide leadership for the 
establishment of community programs of family 
life education, premarital counseling and prep- 
aration for marriage. These programs may 
lead to more successful marriages, provide edu- 
cation in ways of dealing with stresses and 
tension for married couples, and acquaint cou- 
ples with the resources for dealing with marital 
conflict when difficulties occur so that they may 
seek professional help before a complete rupture 
takes place. 

Our country is covered, nation-wide, with 
public welfare services, and, more important 
for our problem, these are offered at the local 
community level. No hamlet, no rural area, 
no sparsely populated district is without public 
welfare services within a reasonable distance. 
Public assistance programs geographically blan- 
ket our country. These are either county ad- 
ministered or county operated with state admin- 
istration or provided on a district basis. If we 
accept the premise that the government has a 
responsibility for family well-being and for 
assisting families to avoid the social ills resulting 
from marital conflict, then it would seem that 
local welfare departments are desirable agencies 
to provide marital casework services for all who 
need them. This would bring these services 
within reach of everyone. Of course, it is hoped 
that more skilled caseworkers could be provided 
for this social service than are at present carrying 


* See Hunt, Maurice O., “Prevention and Treatment of 
Family Desertion,"” Public Welfare in Indiana, June, 1951, 
5-7. 
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out some aspects of the public welfare program. 
Marital casework in public agencies would be 
somewhat like our public child welfare services 
where a higher degree of training for the 
workers has been found necessary. The short- 
age of trained social workers is a fact that can 
be raised as an objection to any new social 
service program. The Social Security Act was 
opposed on this basis, but it has been operating 
effectively for seventeen years. When the Veter- 
ans Administration began its social services the 
same resistance was voiced, but it bas secured 
qualified staff. One could contend that no new 
psychiatric clinics should be established because 
psychiatrists are in short supply. Competent 
workers can be obtained in time. When a 
demand develops, then potential workers are 
encouraged to seek the proper training. Agen- 
cies may contribute to training by providing field 
work placements and in other ways. There 
are some who will say that public welfare in 
the mind of the ordinary person denotes finan- 


cial assistance, and therefore some people might 
be reluctant to use a public welfare agency for 
marital counseling service. There is still some 
truth in this viewpoint, but increasingly our 
public welfare agencies are providing services 
other than financial and people are using them, 
as for example, child welfare services, psychia- 
tric services, and adoption services, among 
others. Public welfare agencies have a neu- 
trality, an undenominational nature, and the 
capacity to help people feel that they have a 
right to service, not always found in the public 
attitude toward private social agencies. The 
day that marital casework services come within 
the reach of all who need them will be the 
beginning of an opportunity to strengthen and 
conserve American family life. Just as spring 
follows the winter, and like the sun’s melting 
effect on snow, the arrival of these services 
should bring a melting and reduction of the 
social problems which are an outgrowth of 
family conflict and marital discord. 


Family and Age-Mates in Personality Formation* 


CARSON McGUIRE 
The University of Texas 


As informants, youth may provide funda- 
mental information about the very real ‘set of 
situations in which they have lived and are 
living now. Given such data, a research person 
can separate out factors and processes which 
modify the personalities of young people and 
their learning at home, in school, and with age- 
mates. Not only the web of relationships and 
interactions but also the “shared”’ as well as the 
“private” thoughts, feelings, and behaviors of 
the young are revealed. 

Children and youth seem to acquire from one 
another orientations to self as well as the object 
world of people, things, and symbols about 
them. Interview and sociometric data reflect a 


® The last in a series of four papers summarizing material 
upon Social Status and the Family originally presented at 
the Fourteenth Annual Groves Conference, April, 1951, and 
modified after more recent research. See vols. 13-15. 
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concern about being accepted, being peripheral 
to, or being avoided by others in one’s own 
age-group. Acceptance and avoidance as rein- 
forcing experiences in social learning appear 
to be crucial elements in personality formation 
and in the direction of social behavior. Such 
experiences supplement the responses to ap- 
proval and disapproval by older persons which 
guide socialization in the family setting and, to 
a variable extent, in the classroom. 

All too often we have looked to other factors 
—each important in its own way—for explana- 
tions of child and adolescent behavior. Some 
people who ponder the reason why appear to 
follow Gesell and adhere to a maturationist 
point of view. They tend to identify stages of 
physical development which determine “readi- 
ness” to learn. Others prefer the Freudian 
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point of view and believe that basic personality 
is shaped in the early childhood years as a 
consequence of affect-laden relationships within 
the family. Later difficulties are explained on 
the basis of defense mechanisms acquired in 
relation to mother and father. School people 
and many parents like to think that classroom 
experiences, especially the acquisition of skills 
and information, are a crucial element in the 
life of a boy or girl. Then there are those who 
hold that the self—the guiding, motivating as- 
pect of the human being which forms percep- 
tions of the external world—is the focal point 
to which most attention has to be paid. 


OUTLINE OF A CONTEXT THEORY 


A simple context theory of personality forma- 
tion is offered and defended in the present 
paper. The theory is an outcome of studies 
with young people in the children’s world and 
in the adolescent societies of a number of com- 
munities. A basic proposition is that human 
personality is shaped and that social behavior is 
learned in five contexts. The contexts include 
three learning situations—the family, the age- 
mate society, the school and other community 
institutions—and two unique elements, the bio- 
logical organism and the self of the individual. 

The biological organism usually is considered 
in terms of age and sex variables. Develop- 
mental tasks,’ the culturally-required adjust- 
ments such as learning to communicate by 
spoken language, are posed in part by the 
gtowth pattern of a boy or girl. Culturally- 
defined expectations always are associated with 
biological discrepancies. As a consequence, 
value-attitudes arising out of age-grading, sex- 
typing, and visibility designations (color, physi- 
cal disability) operate to limit social interaction. 
Restrictions on experience feed-back into the 
personality pattern. 

Earlier papers in the series have considered 
the conditional love element and the antici- 
patory fear mechanism as they operate in the 


2 Havighurst, Robert J., Developmental Tasks and Edu- 
cation, Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1952. 
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family setting.2 Two aspects of family life 
have to be considered—the unique affect-laden 
dynamics between children and parents, and the 
value standards which are passed along in 
families of different life styles. Here a boy or 
girl learns a basic set of responses to close-tied, 
older persons. Unless modified in other con- 
texts, the response patterns tend to be repeated 
with a teacher or a “boss” in a work career. 

The school, the church, and other community 
institutions are settings for learning the more 
impersonal requirements for living. Each one 
is a structured situation, more formal than in- 
formal, where the behavior of others can be 
anticipated with reasonable accuracy. Role be- 
haviors mask the underlying personality to some 
extent. Available roles and the behaviors ‘ex- 
pected, however, tend to vary with the “place”’ 
or status assigned an individual as a human 
organism and as a family member. 

Not all of youth’s basic motives and role 
behaviors are learned in activities and inter- 
actions with older people. Orientations to per- 
sons of the same sex, and the other sex, at 
about the same age also contribute to personality 
formation and learning. Discriminations, at- 
tachments, and value-apprehensions are made 
with one’s peers as cathected objects and models 
of behavior. The influence of the age-mate 
context seems to be one reason why there always 
is some difference between generations and why 
conflicts between youth and adults often arise. 

The self—the notion of “who I am” with 
its multiple “me-you patterns”—usually is con- 
ceptualized as a consequence of antecedent ex- 
periences. Whatever its origin and history may 
be, however, the self system appears to operate 
in terms of perceptions of impulse and external 
reality as well as learning sets arising out of 
past experience. Perception, especially when 
an affect-laden object such as a mother-figure 
is involved, always is accompanied by valuation 


3“*Family Life in Lower and Middle Class Homes,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 1952, 14, 1-6; ‘‘Conforming, 
Mobile, and Divergent Families,’’ Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, 1952, 14, 109-115. 

*“*Family Backgrounds and Community Patterns,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 1951, 13, 160-164, 
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of the present in terms of the past and potential 
future. Resultant response behavior and in- 
ferred value-attitude systems can be studied as 
instances of relative set-dominance under vary- 
ing conditions. 

From the research point of view, any context 
theory of personality formation is useful in 
that it encourages attention to sources of varia- 
tion in observed behavior. A mathematical 
model, where response behavior is explained in 
terms of several variables and their interactions, 
facilitates the design of sampling studies and 
experiments. A requirement, of course, is that 
categories or measures be found to take account 
of variation in each context. 

In the frame of reference of a professional 
person, a context theory ensures awareness of 
all facets of a client’s past experience. In- 
quity is directed toward collateral models as 
well as authority figures. Perhaps the age-mate 
context, among the five, has been the one most 
neglected in the past. The remainder of the 
paper, then, reports upon studies of age-mate 
acceptance and its influence upon personality 
formation as well as upon learning at home 
and in school. 


ADOLESCENTS TALK ABOUT THEIR SOCIETY 


Inquiries into the children’s worlds and the 
adolescent societies of several Texas communi- 
ties, and an earlier study in Illinois, demonstrate 
some real discrepancies in the experience of boys 
and girls.* A first step has been the identifica- 
tion of the nature of age-mate structures and 
possible alternatives in role behaviors. The 
early interview data have required very little 
analysis. For instance, one boy has explained 
the teen-age structure. 

Well, there’s a group that comes to school and goes 
home again—an inoffensive group. Then there's 
the one that take their books home and study hard. 


They're the ones that make it tough for us. And the 
ones that come to school—the wild ones, who nobody 


4 The earlier data are from research in Jonesville carried 
on by the Committee on Human Development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The more recent studies in Textown, South- 
west City, and other communities form part of the investiga- 
tions carried on by the Laboratory of Human Behavior at 
The University of Texas. 
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knows why they come—they're mostly weeded out by 
the senior year. Finally, there's the group that does 
the most things. They seem to try to get the most out 
of everything but don’t succeed in getting a lot out 
of any single thing. I belong to the last as I see it. 


Records of his and other conversations with a 
trusted field worker indicate the presence of a 
set of organizing ideas and sentiments about age- 
mates. Patterned thoughts and feelings appear 
to influence attachments to certain symbol per- 
sons who represent a reference group. Avoid- 
ances are just as clear and they have a psycho- 
logical impact upon the basic motive systems of 
youth. 

Mary R——, for instance, is a girl who had 
been accepted tentatively by girls in “the active 
bunch” when she first came to Jonesville. Later, 
it appears that she was “dropped,” made friends 
with some of the “‘skaters,” and then acquired a 
reputation as ‘‘a wild one.” There is very little 
doubt that she has some appreciation of the 
patterned relationships of her teen-age society 
and her place and reputation. 


There are cliques—too much so. A lot of girls would 
knife each other in the back if they had a chance. 
They get in a group. They stay together and they 
have their clubs. They like to lead things and try to 
put up a respectable front. Then there’s the group 
that goes out and has fun. Deep down in their 
hearts they're just as good as the others. The clique 
at the top are jealous and they can’t relax and not 
care what other people say. 

You know, I’ve been in both cliques and I didn't 
care for either one. I like some of the kids but not 
their ideas in general. The girls, a lot are wild, or 
seem to be to the town—but they're not really. 
Some place along the line, they get mixed up with the 
wrong person and let things tempt them. 


One of the girls in the “top crowd” has de- 
fended the position of her friends as well as 
their role behaviors. After reading a number 
of such interviews as the one to follow, a re- 
search person ponders if the girls are much 
different from their adult contemporaries—the 
“community leaders” and the “public-spirited 
citizens” who are so influential in community 
life. According to her interpretation, the domi- 
nant girls are learning within the context of 
their adolescent society the identical behaviors 
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and value-attitudes they might be expected to 
have in later adult life. And several girls from 
so-called lower-class homes, who are in the top 
group, also are acquiring the same ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting as those from 
middle-class families. 


People talk about cliques among the kids. I don’t 
think they’re so awful cliquish. Take our crowd. 
We always invite other kids to our parties, not always 
the same ones. We're friendly to everybody. If 
we have something to put on, like an assembly pro- 
gtam, we don’t try to get our gang in. We try to 
get the people who can do the best job. But it does 
result in a lot of our gang being in. Seems like 
they're the only ones who take things seriously. 
The others stand back. That's where they get the 
cliquish idea. When you do something you have to 
rely upon the same kids because some won't take part 
and others bacl. out at the last moment. If the kids 
really wanted to be in our group, they should co- 


operate more, and be more interested in what is going — 


on. 


Another girl, who gained in acceptance dur- 
ing her teen years, has told the field worker that 
she hated to admit even to herself what she 
finally revealed in the interview. Clearly, ego- 
involvement with her peers is a motive for her 
behavior. There is a hidden regret that she 
failed to be “in” with “the active bunch.” It 
would appear that her behavior and self-esteem 
have been influenced not only by what others 
might think of her—that is, by adjustive anxiety 
—but also by what she more or less consciously 
feels to be desirable and acceptable within the 
framework of her own self ideal. 


Maybe I ought not to tell you—but, when I was a 
Freshman and a Sophomore (in high school), I didn’t 
dress very nice or pay attention to my figure. The 
kids didn’t talk to me. I wasn’t in any clique. 
Cliques are natural; you like some people better 
than others. So I turned to the skating rink. Be- 
cause I didn’t belong to any clique here in the school, 
I tried hard to make friends at the skating rink. Then 
I began to pay more attention to my clothes and my 
appearance. I worked into that crowd. Then—at 
school, when I looked better—the kids began to be 
more friendly to me. But you never really get in the 
top crowd if you don’t start early. 


The deviant in the adolescent society often is 
the boy or girl who is marked by leaving school. 
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Inability to fit into the peer pattern and, for 
some, outright rejection by their age-mates 
usually are factors involved. For example, a 
boy who left school at age sixteen has told the 
field worker: 


I'd like to live uptown. And I'd like to have money, 
and I'd like to have more clothes. I'd like to go out 
for basketball and football. And -I'd like to be in 
things and do things. . . . Oh, they treated me al- 
right. But I was just different from them. They 
were just different from me. But when I get a job, 
I'll have some money and I can have dates. 


The boy has been one of those “weeded out by 
the Senior year.”” Lack of acceptance in the teen- 
age society and an inability to respond to the 
school, each have had a part in keeping him in 
the kind of position his parents have occupied. 

Texas studies in different communities tend 
to confirm the existence of a number of levels 
of acceptance-avoidance in most teen-age socie- 
ties. Among boys and girls of about the same 
age, various names are employed to identify the 
several categories. For convenience, the fol- 
lowing terms are being used by research workers 
to designate the reference groups which mark 
the several categories of peer acceptance. 

I. Wheels . . . “the active ones,” “the top 

crowd.” 

II. Brains . . . “students,” “‘good kids, but they 
don’t know the score.” 

III. Outsiders . . . “skaters.” ‘not in the crowd,” 
but “they get around.” 

IV. Mice . . . “quiet ones,” “inoffensive,” and 
“seldom heard.” 

V. Outcast . . . “you don’t want to be with 
them.” 

Apparently, according to the interview data, 
there are at least three kinds of “outcasts.” A 
“drip” is a would-be “wheel” who “doesn’t 
know how to run around.” A “dope” is a 
would-be “brain” who arouses antagonism by 
parading his knowledge and by not knowing 
how to act appropriately when certain role be- 
haviors ate expected. The other “vutcasts” 
usually are regarded as “wild ones” but the 
actual designations often are much more pictur- 
esque than those employed for classification. 
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Ways OF STUDYING AGE-MATE ACCEPTANCE 


Interviews require a good deal of time, not 
only in talking with informants but also in 
recording and analyzing the data. To study the 
influence of age-mate acceptance upon personal- 
ity formation and various kinds of response 
behavior, it has been necessary to find shortcuts 
to represent cleavages. Once the structure can 
be identified, professional people such as the 
teacher and the counselor are then in a position 
to employ the information as a variable in 
determining the influence of the age-mate con- 
text. Given a fairly reliable index of peer 
acceptance, the research worker also is in a 
position to explore related factors and to de- 
termine the part played by acceptance-avoidance 
in social learning and personality formation. 

At The University of Texas we have de- 
veloped and tested a sociographic matrix’ and 
indices of peer status. The sociograph usually 
is constructed from positive and negative socio- 
metric valuations supplied by age-mates. The 
resultant matrix depends less upon the judgment 
of the person who constructs it than any other 
procedure we know. Graphs by two persons of 
the same classroom group, children’s world, or 
teen-age society turn out to be similar. 

A sociograph seems to be a reasonably accurate 
representation of the grouping of boys and girls 
who make the nominations. Cleavages between 
levels, sub-groups and cliques reported in ob- 
servation and interview data also appear upon 
the matrix. From it or from the original nomi- 
nations, the indices of peer status can be calcu- 
lated for each individual. Like an I.Q., an 
index of peer status is a scientific construct 
which approximates something that seems to 
exist. Like the I.S.C. and I.V.O., described in 
previous papers for estimating family back- 
ground, the I.P.S. places the young person in the 
age-mate context. 


® Clark, Rodney A., and McGuire, Carson, ‘‘Sociographic 
Analysis of Sociometric Valuations,” Child Development, 
1952, 23, 129-140, 

* McGuire, Carson, and Clark, Rodney A., ‘‘Age-Mate 
Acceptance and Indices of Peer Status,’’ Child Development, 
1952, 23, 141-154. 
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ACCEPTANCE IN THE CHILDREN’S WORLD 


The new techniques of gathering data and 
methods of analysis have been employed by a 
number of school people participating in in- 
service education programs. Most of the studies 
deal with the correlates of acceptance in the 
children’s world. The ones undertaken by 
teachers usually pay a good deal of attention to 
the relation to learning in school and at home.’ 
Some of the studies are to be reported in detail 
elsewhere but the findings can be generalized 
here to describe the influence of the age-mate 
context in the childhood years. 

First grade children seem to show signs of 
group formation early in November of the 
school year. If they have not had previous 
nursery or kindergarten experience, it appears 
that they build up a group structure which has 
a fairly persistent pattern during the second half 
of their year together. There is some shifting 
about in successive sociographs but those with 
high peer status scores in January continue to 
have top acceptance in May. A boys’ in-group 
and a girls’ in-group emerge but they are not so 
clearly defined as those shown on sociographs 
for the third and fourth grades. Contrary to 
previous findings, a goodly number of mutual 
choices are made and they tend to be fairly con- 
sistent. 

Second grade investigations demonstrate that 
social acceptance depends in part upon a certain 
minimum degree of conformity with group 
values. Social sensitivity appears to be acquired 
by some children and not by others. Ann, for 
instance, learns that she has to stop being 
“bossy” to fit in. John finally realizes that at- 
tention-getting behavior is bringing him into 
disfavor with his fellows. His response pattern 
is such that one can hypothesize that ego-involve- 
ment with age-mate models and anticipatory fear 
of avoidance are motivating the new learning 
and accompanying perceptions, 


™Many school people and graduate students have par- 
ticipated in the research. Special mention should be made of 
the contributions of Pansy H. Gross, Maronelle Hoting, 
Ruthy Fae Miles, Claribel Mink, Willie Mae Parr, Cherrille 
D. Patterson, Gertrude G. Patterson, and Juanita Reid, who 
have carried out long term studies in elementary school 
classrooms. 
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Occasionally a child gets into a vicious circle. 
He has anxieties which are projected on the 
other boys and girls. Consequently he is 
avoided by his classmates. Therefore, it would 
appear, he has greater anxieties which prevent 
his acceptance. Aggressive or withdrawing be- 
haviors are not the only alternatives for an 
avoided or rejected child. Very often he seeks 
the support of an older authority-figure either in 
school or at home. In any event the positive 
influences of the age-mate context are lost at 
least until another “chance” for affiliation. 

Children can rally around to the support of 
a boy or girl whose difficulties they understand. 
For example, the ten-year-old boy in the anec- 
dotal record to follow has learned that his father 
has been injured at work. 

Phil came to me, saying, “I won’t get much done 


today, I’m afraid. I didn’t sleep well. My father 
has been hurt. . . . I want to tell the kids about it 


« 


when they come.” 

Phil went on to talk with small groups of children. 
He moved about the classroom, not really showing 
interest in anything. When everyone was present he 
wanted to talk to them. He explained what had hap- 
pened. The boys and girls crowded around him, ask- 
ing questions. Some reached out to touch him, and 
Rod put his arm across Phil’s shoulders. They tried 
to reassure him about his father and expressed sympa- 
thy and understanding of his concern. 


Acceptance apparently tends to be accompa- 
nied by a basic trust in one’s fellows. The age- 
mate setting is one in which anxieties can be 
shared and support can be received in time of 
need. Learning experiences which contribute 
positively to a human personality usually seem 
to occur with or without the presence of an 
older person. 

DiscussION 


Only a small part of the data which have been 
gathered can be presented within the limits of 
a paper. The process of dovetailing one’s be- 
havior with that of age-mates appears to begin 
as soon as a number of children have an oppor- 
tunity to come together for an extended period 
of time. Given a start, interaction continues 
despite the claims of home and school upon the 
time of the young person. 

In the children’s world the accepted child 
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appears to have experiences which balance the 
influence of his parents and teachers. The non- 
accepted or avoided child, on the other hand, 
has to rely upon his parents, or an adult such 
as an understanding teacher, or upon his own 
resources. Parents who set up blocks against 
participation with peers, as some middle status 
parents seem to do, have to take a calculated 
risk. They could be preventing their boy or girl 
from having experiences which not only are 
necessary for present personality development 
but also for future learning and mental health. 

The preceding statement has to be qualified 
in terms of data about learning the limits of 
permissible behavior as defined by class-typed 
role expectations. It does not mean that parents 
should be ‘‘permissive” in so far as when and 
where their children take part in activities, enter 
into interaction with age-mates, and begin to 
share the values and attitudes of a peer group. 
The action studies carried on by classroom 
teachers, for instance, would seem to indicate 
that an intelligent adult can provide a setting 
for many age-mate experiences without seeming 
to interfere unnecessarily. From what the boys 
and girls say, one gathers that they appreciate 
the guidance but not the manipulation of an 
older person who wants to arrange matters for 
his own ends. 

The foregoing generalizations apply to some 
extent to the later childhood and early adolescent 
years. Since one of the developmental tasks of 
the early teen years is to gain relative psycho- 
logical independence from older persons, the 
age-mate society assumes a crucial role in per- 
sonality formation. The non-accepted boy or 
girl either has to remain oriented to his parents, 
or to teachers, or seek other ways out—often in 
compensatory behaviors. 

Counselors who work with junior high school 
youth report that peer acceptance is a matter of 
deep concern. Difficulties in the area underlie 
“problems” brought to them by boys and girls. 
The real concerns seldom are faced, however, 
unless the adult shows that “he knows what it 
is all about.” One counselor, for instance, has 
had promising outcomes from group sessions 
where girls in different age-mate categories could 
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talk freely and begin to see one another's point 
of view. 

There is a good deal of evidence to show that 
youth who leave school tend to do so largely 
because they are not accepted by their age-mates. 
Most of them are “mice,” “wild ones,” or “‘out- 
siders.” The frequency is greater among young 
people from homes of life styles differing from 
the dominant middle class patterns. A majority 
of “drop-outs” eventually become lower status 
adults. 

Avoided boys and girls who leave school 
usually have had little chance to learn any other 
than deviant lower-lower or alternative upper- 
lower sets of value orientations. They have 
little motivation for imitating the behavior of 
more accepted age-mate models. At any rate, 
opportunities to practice expected role behaviors 
have been at a minimum. 

On the other hand, lower status youth who 
are accepted at least to some degree by their 
peers tend to remain in school. They can be 
regarded as “‘strainers” and “climbers” in mobil- 
ity orientation. In many cases the mobile be- 
havior is an unconscious consequence of accept- 
ance by their fellows. From their age-mates, 
as well as through acquisition of information 
and orientations to living in school, lower status 
youth learn patterns of the dominant middle 


status life style. 

The non-accepted middle status boy or girl is 
in a difficult position. Parental pressure usually 
keeps the young person in school. Some satis- 
faction may be gained by achievement in school 
work. But there is a void in the personality 
formation of such youth. Even occasional sur- 
face friendships cannot fill it. Somehow parents 
and school people have to find ways of reducing 
the number of youth who reach adulthood with- 
out the kinds of social and personal learning 
which can take place only in company with 
age-mates. 


CONCLUSION 


The paper has presented a context theory of 
personality formation. Emphasis has been 
placed upon the age-mate context since it has 
been neglected in the past. Age-mate accept- 
ance and avoidance seems to depend on some- 
thing more than family background. Boys and 
gitls who have learned an adjustive anxiety to 
other than adult authority-figures, and who have 
become ego-involved with collateral models, 
appear to follow a sequence of personality 
development varying from youth who remain 
tied to the family. The context theory fits a 
model which permits study of the sources of 
variation in the resultant behavior. 


High School Dating as a Behavior System 


JOHN R. CRIST 
Department of Family Life Education, Denison University 


It is my purpose to present briefly the 
methodological procedure, some of the general 
findings, and a few suggestions for further re- 
search which were indicated by my study of 
high school dating as a behavior system. For 
more specific data concerning dating practice 
and attitude, the reader is referred to the 
original work.* 

Since the turn of the century, much has been 


A paper presented at the Fifteenth Annual Groves Con- 
ference, North Carolina College at Durham, April 1952. 

1John R. Crist, ‘‘High’ School Dating as a Behavior 
System.’’ (Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 1951.) 
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written about adolescents. The psychological 
studies of Hall, shortly after 1900, pioneered.? 
Prior to the First World War empirical research 
was lacking as a basis for most of the writing on 
the topic. 

Following this period a more objective attitude 
became apparent in the studies dealing with ado- 
lescence. This newer approach was evident in 
Thomas’ The Unadjusted Girl® and in com- 


2G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, 2v. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century and Company, 1904). 
2 William I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl (Boston: 


Little Brown and Company, 1923). 
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munity studies such as Lynd’s Middletown,‘ 
which treated the adolescent in a more organized 
and systematic way based on empirical data. 

The decade of the depression marked a new 
preoccupation with youth and their problems, 
emphasizing economic problems of job and 
financial independence,5 to the neglect of various 
other problems of adjustment for adolescents. 

Sociologists began to consider youth as a 
distinct social group in studies of youth migra- 
tion, delinquency, high school graduates, and 
social class. The works of Cole, Blos, Meek, 
Zachry, Lloyd-Jones and Fedder are representa- 
tive of the early part of the past decade.* In 
the latter half of the decade we had further 
studies by Hollingshead, Wolford, Havighurst 
and Taba, and Lowrie." 

In the past ten years writers have been less 
concerned with the economic problems of youth 
and instead have concentrated more on the social 
and social psychological phenomena of adoles- 
cence, making use of empirical research. The 
phenomenon of dating has been a small portion 
of this recent orientation. 

Little research has been done in the field 


* Robert S. Lynd and Helen N., Middletown (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1929). 

5 For example, such writings as the following: Thomas 
Minehan, Boy and Girl Tramps of America (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1934); Homer P, Rainey and 
others, How Fare American Youth? American Youth Com- 
mission (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938) ; 
Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth 
Leave School (New York and London: The Regents In- 
quiry, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938). 

*Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942); Peter Blos, The Adoles- 
cent Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941); Lois H. Meek, The Personal Social De- 
velopment of Boys and Girls with Implications for Sec- 
ondary Education (New York: Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 1940); Caroline B. Zachry, Emotional Conduct in 
Adolescence (New York: D,. Appleton-Century, Inc., 1940) ; 
Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth Fedder, Coming of Age (New 
York and London: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941). 

‘A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth: The Impact 
of Social Classes om Adolescence (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1949); Opal Powell Wolford, *“The Dat- 
ing Behavior and the Personal and Family Relationships 
of High School Seniors, with Implications for Family Life 
Education’ (unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., 1948); Robert J. Havighurst and 
Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949); Samuel H. Lowrie, 
“Dating Practices and Scholastic Achievement in «a Uni- 
versity Community’’ (unpublished manuscript, 1949). 
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of dating and more specifically in the early or 
pre-college stages. The present research was 
therefore considered as exploratory in nature. 

The studies on courtship give us little insight 
into the problems, practices, and attitudes of 
the early adolescent. If dating is an important 
aspect of personality development and adjust- 
ment with perhaps important implications for 
later marital adjustment,® we need more scien- 
tific research in order to build a body of te- 
liable knowledge concerning this phenomenon. 


Methodological Procedure 


The group studied consisted of all the 120 
high school students in the ninth through the 
twelfth grades of a university laboratory school. 
The data were gathered by the personal inter- 
view of the structured type. Participation in the 
study was voluntary. The cooperation of the 
students was secured by explaining to them in 
four groups of approximately thirty students 
each the nature and purpose of the study. 

In addition to the interview, a personal dis- 
cussion on the topic of dating, with two boys 
and two girls present, was recorded by the 
author. The discussion was informal and unre- 
hearsed and included any aspects of dating 
which the students wished to consider, as well 
as points which the author wished further 
clarified. In the spontaneous interaction of the 
discussion, data were secured which further ex- 
plained the phenomena under consideration. 
With such data the author was able to compre- 
hend more completely certain subtleties of the 
dating behavior system. 

The data were analyzed in two categories, the 
first of which included items concerning the 
ninth grade, hereafter called the “lower level,” 
and the second, items dealing with the tenth 
through the twelfth grades inclusive, to be 
called the “upper level.” Conclusions regard- 
ing specific practices and attitudes were based 
upon non-quantitative information as well as 
upon the quantitative data gathered during the 

*Samuel H. Lowrie, “Dating, a Neglected Field of 


Study,’’ Marriage and Famiiy Living, 10:90-91, 95, Fall 
1948. 
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course of the study through the interview, the 
panel discussion, and observation. 


Findings 


The general findings and suggestions for 
further research which grew out of this study 
relied heavily upon the nonquantitative evidence 
and its consistency. 

Dating in the school studied was found to 
constitute a behavior system based in part upon 
age-grading and sex. The data indicated that 
the students’ relationships with the opposite 
sex were not isolated, independent actions. 
There existed a sharing of attitudes and values, 
which, along with cultural drives and motiva- 
tions, helped to determine social patterns. 
These group patterns, constituting behavior 
systems, were found to be a potent influence in 
organizing the feelings, thoughts, and inter- 
personal relationships of the adolescent. This 
influence of the behavior system upon the per- 
sonal behavior of the adolescent was illustrated 
by such data as the following: it was found that 
dating in the early stages was engaged in pri- 
marily because the group expected it, not be- 
cause of any particular interest in the girl or boy 
or in dating as such; that the desire to go 
steady or with a particular person was often 
created because of group pressure or for social 
approval; in spite of differences in physical 
maturation the behavior pattern indicated that 
most (87.9 per cent) lower level students dated 
their classmates, whereas the pattern changed 
on the upper level with slightly over one half 


(54.7 per cent) dating students from their own - 


grade. 

The dating behavior system of the youth cul- 
ture was found to be largely determined by two 
primary groups. The first was the family, whose 
influence was stronger for girls, for the younger 
age group, and for farm students. The family 
influence gave way to the primary groups of the 
peer culture. The latter groups became a very 
potent influence in determining attitudes, values, 
and practices. Acceptance of roles approved by 
age-mates was paramount to successful partici- 
pation in the dating behavior system. For ex- 
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ample, students who disapproved of dancing, 
card playing, kissing, holding hands, or moder- 
ate necking, were considered as outside of the 
peer culture. 


Early Dating Success or Adjustment 


In the youth culture a number of systems of 
behavior guide and direct social relationships. 
Dating is only one of these. Other activity of a 
monosexual and bisexual nature is a part of 
this adolescent culture. The development of 
status through successful participation with age- 
mates in other areas of interaction and social 
participation was found to be associated with 
enjoyment on the first date. This was especially 
true regarding heterosexual social relationships 
ptior to the first date. 

Hollingshead reported the common character- 
istics of the first date as shyness, fear of doing 
the wrong thing, of making statements the other 
person will resent, and over-cautiousness in the 
physical approach of one partner to another.° 
In this study about one half of the students indi- 
cated that the first date was not an entirely 
enjoyable event. For many it was the source 
of anxiety, fears, frustration, or worry. 

The primary group in the form of a “gang” 
or “clique” of a bisexual nature played an im- 
portant function in the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for dating by helping to minimize 
anxieties, fears, frustration, and shyness. Those 
individuals who indicated an abrupt change 
from the one-sex gang to dating, without first 
having experiences in the heterosexual gang, 
are prone to find their early dating surrounded 
by these difficulties. Even though these find- 
ings cannot be considered as conclusive, they are 
suggestive that such research on social process 
might be very fruitful. 

Functions of high school dating.—Dating 
is often considered as a direct part of the process 
of selecting a marriage companion. Is this war- 
ranted by the evidence? Throughout this study 
dating has been considered as a behavior sys- 
tem within the youth culture. The data indicate 
that this behavior system was not directly as- 


* Hollingshead, op. cif., p. 224. 
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sociated with marriage-companion selection and 
did not serve the specific function of the selec- 
tion of a marriage partner.1° The basic function 
which this behavior system appeared to serve, 
therefore, was that of heterosexual socializa- 
tion of the adolescent. This socialization process 
is important in the development of more mature 
roles which are basic to adequate and intelligent 
marriage companion selection. Many students 
were initiated into dating activity through a de- 
sire to become acceptable members of the group 
and to acquire status. They often expressed 
the opinion that, at the time they began, they 
had no particular interest in dating or in the 
particular person they dated. 

The foregoing analysis does not mean to 
imply that high school dating has no relation- 
ship to courtship, engagement, and marriage, 
but that its relationship was secondary and 
transitory for the majority of the students at 
the time of this study. This conclusion was 
based upon the following: students’ reasons for 
dating and going steady, which were almost 
entirely social; the fact that none of the stu- 
dents was engaged or anticipated engagement 
while in high school and that the overwhelming 
majority (85.2 per cent) of the students re- 
ported they rarely or never considered their 
dates as possible marriage companions. “The 
socialization process in adolescence may be very 
important to adjustment and success in the later 
phases of heterosexual association although it 
is not a specific part of such association. 

Steady dating.—The place of “going steady” 
in the developing and maturing process of 
heterosexual relationships is not agreed upon 
by writers in the field. Waller and Hill con- 
sider it a part of the rating and dating com- 
plex in distinguishing dating from courtship." 
Others have considered it as a part of the court- 
ship process.1? Hollingshead uses the term 
“steady date,” linking the practice more to 

% For similar findings see Geoffrey Gorer, The American 
People (New York: Norton, 1948), Chapter 4. 

11 Willard Waller and Reuben Hill, The Family: a 
Dynamic Interpretation (New York: The Drydon Company, 
1951), pp. 154-155. 


13 Paul H. Landis, Your Marriage and Family Living 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946), p. 96. 
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dating,** which seems a valid analysis since much 
of the practice in its earlier phases involves little 
or no emotional involvement beyond that of 
dating. It is nothing more nor less than a con- 
venient arrangement between the parties con- 
cerned to limit competition and assure social 
security.14 

In this study going steady in high school 
seems to be more specifically related to the 
dating behavior system than to courtship or 
engagement. Going steady serves the following 
functions: (1) It is a means of attaining se- 
curity. Students consider steady dating as a type 
of social security, in that it assures them of a 
date to all major functions. It offers a sort of 
personal security, as they feel they belong to 
someone. (2) It is a symbol of status and 
achievement within the group. (3) It is a way 
to become better acquainted. (4) It provides a 
technique for rating invitations to social func- 
tions planned for the participation of couples. 
Perhaps for some, steady dating in high school 
blends into and becomes synonymous with court- 
ship and marriage companion selection. This 
function was not evident, however, for these 
students at the time the data were collected. 

Steady dating was found to relieve many stu- 
dents of the emotional and psychological prob- 
lems involved in the competitive rating-dating 
pattern. Steady daters were assured of dates to 
the social functions and had achieved a certain 
status and prestige which accompanies going 
steady. On the other hand, many “steadies” 
faced emotional and psychological problems 
growing out of the steady relationship. Adoles- 
cents often found it difficult to make adjust- 
ments to the expectations and intimate associa- 
tions of going steady. The desire for security 
and predictability of social activity and the 
expectations of peers often made it very diff- 
cult to dissolve the steady relationship. 


38 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 237. 

™ For a consideration of going steady for this reason 
see: Waller and Hill, op. cit., p. 149; Evelyn M. Duvall 
and Reuben Hill, When You Marry (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1945), pp. 59-61; Evelyn M. Duvall, Family 
Living (New York: Macmillan Company, 1950), pp. 203- 
207. 
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Urban, rural non-farm, and farm students. 


—The attitudes, values, and practices of the 
urban and rural non-farm students were es- 
sentially the same. The farm students were 
found to have a different set of values, attitudes, 
and behavioral patterns. These students were 
more rigid and conservative in their codes of 
behavior. The farm family as a primary group 
appeared to have a more potent influence 
than the urban family in delaying full participa- 
tion and acceptance in the adolescent peer cul- 
ture. Farm students appeared to accept their 
parents’ codes and standards even when these 
conflicted with the codes and standards of their 
urban schoolmates. The differing ideas of farm 
youth were expressed in such things as their dis- 
approval of frequent dating and going steady, 
not approving of dating until one was older, 
disapproval of kissing, dancing, and smoking. 

Parental factors (control and intimacy).— 
The data concerning parent-adolescent interac- 
tion indicated that two basic methods of control 
were used by parents regarding their adolescent 
sons and daughters. For the sake of analysis 
these shall be called “parent-adolescent demo- 
cratic control” and “parental authoritarian con- 
trol.”” In the first type the parents attempt to 
make the adolescent a more or less willing par- 
ticipant. This involves a willingness on the part 
of the parents to discuss, explain, and reason 
with the teen-ager. Fewer rules and regulations 
exist, and although punishment may be a part of 
the disciplinary procedure, it tends to be less 
frequent and less severe. The adolescent often 
comes to share the parents’ idea that punishment 
is justified when some violation of regula- 
tions or rules has occurred. 

Students often indicated this feeling of 
mutual agreement with parents in relationship 
to late hours, when they said they believed they 
should not argue with parents concerning puni- 
tive measures in the form of campusing, since 
they had agreed to the rule. In such cases the 
punishment is not a great obstacle to the inti- 
macy between parent and adolescent. Often 


the student did not even consider this as punish- 
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ment. The barriers to intimacy appear not to 
be the punishment itself, but the feeling that 
the parent has been unfair or lacking in sympa- 
thy or understanding of the youth’s point of 
view. In this type of control the adolescent 
conforms because he shares the attitudes and 
values of his parents concerning desirable con- 
duct. He is not doing so primarily out of fear 
of punishment. 

The data gathered in the present study re- 
vealed that the parent-adolescent relationships 
approached more nearly the ideal of democratic 
control than that of authoritarian control. Stu- 
dents indicated that their parents also were in- 
clined to give in and compromise. They sug- 
gested further that parents became more lenient 
once they learned the meaning of the beliefs and 
practices of the youth culture. 

Authoritarian control is based upon rigid rules 
and regulations and punishment for infraction 
of them. The rules are laid down by parent 
or parents, and blind obedience is expected of 
the teen-ager. The adolescent usually does not 
understand his parents’ point, of view because 
the parents never consider it necessary to discuss 
it with him. He learns to obey the commands 
of his parents because if he does not he knows 
that punishment will follow. . 

There is little occasion or réason to confide in 
parents, for they are the supreme authority. 
The parent and adolescent are therefore in op- 
position, and the youth seeks his pleasures and 
satisfactions almost entirely among peers and re- 
frains from talking of them at home. When 
these limitations and restrictions are severe and 
rigid, the adolescent develops not only fears, but 
resentment and hatred toward the parent. 

Only a few cases reported strict authoritarian 
control concerning dating. In all of these cases 
students indicated rather deep cleavages, re- 
sentments, and hates regarding the parent or 
parents responsible. In cases which bordered on 
rigid control students showed more resentment 
of parents than those in families which more 
nearly approached democratic control. The data 
suggest that the failure by parents to release strict 
authoritarian roles during their children’s ado- 
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lescence is responsible for deep-seated inter- 
generational conflict and tensions. 

Parents affected more directly the dating be- 
havior of girls than of boys and of lower level 
students than of upper level students. This was 
reflected in decisions on such things as hours, 
nights allowed out, activities, places frequented, 
persons dated, and the frequency of dating. 

Mothers were found to have a more intimate 
relationship than fathers with both sons and 
daughters concerning dating «tivity, but this re- 
lationship was closer with the girl than with the 
boy. Such findings are in accord with the 
frequently expressed hypothesis that mothers 
within our culture play a more important role in 
the socialization of the child than does the 
father.5 Girls therefore confided in parents 
more frequently about matters relating to dating. 
The interview comments revealed that the girls’ 
discussions with their parents concerning dating 
were much more intimate and personal than 
those of boys, including such topics as sex, emo- 


%8 Meyer F. Nimkoff, ‘‘Parent-Child Intimacy,’ Social 
Forces, 7:244-249, December, 1928; and also, ‘“The Child's 
Preference for Father or Mother,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 7:517-524, August, 1942. White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, The Adolescent in the 
Family (Committee on the Family and Parent Education. 
Section III, Education and Training ILA. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934), p. 142. Howard M. 
Bell, Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the Conditioas 
and Attitudes of Young People in Maryland Between the 
Ages of Sixteen and Twenty-Four, conducted for the 
American Youth Commission (Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council of Education, 1938). Wolford, op. cit., p. 125. 





tional feelings, desires, and explanations of their 
activity and how they enjoyed it. Boys rarely 
discussed these topics with parents. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


The findings of this study have suggested a 
number of areas for more intensive research. 
For example, there might be research concern- 
ing the emancipation of the child, especially the 
techniques by which girls are taught to shift 
from childhood to adolescent to adult roles. Do 
these methods of socialization have any effect 
upon the ability to accept the roles of one’s sex 
or in determining the relationship between the 
sexes? Are active participants in the dating 
behavior system better adapted to successful 
marriage (by the cultural standards and values) 
than those who were not active participants? A 
comparative study of two such groups over a 
period of years might yield some important 
understanding concerning such a system. 

In this study success or adjustment in early 
dating experience was related to prior experience 
in the heterosexual “gang” or “‘clique’’ of a bi- 
sexual nature. Are these pre-dating hetero- 
sexual experiences also related to later dating, 
courtship, or marital adjustment ? 

Do attitudes, values, and practices regarding 
dating which students bring to college as fresh- 
men, change during the course of the first se- 
mester in college? The author is currently en- 
gaged in some cooperative research on this point. 


Value Congeries and Marital Counseling 


DONALD CHARD MARSH AND NORMAN D. HUMPHREY 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne University 


What is the character of the boundaries 
within which “successful marital adjustment” 
occurs? The major underlying assumption of 
the typical marriage counselor appears to be 
that the best that can be done for a person 
“in trouble” is to aid him to be able better 
to bear the restrictions which middle class so- 
ciety and culture impose upon him. The bound- 
aries, in short, appear to be middle class con- 
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ventions, and success in marriage consists of 
conformity to them. 

This also seems to be the verdict indicated 
by “objective research.” Norman S. Hayner 
has derived a number of tentative conclusions 
drawn from the literature of marriage research.* 
He indicates, among other things, that the 


1**The Sociologist Views Marriage Problems,”’ Sociology 
and Social Research 33: 20-24. September-October, 1948. 
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longer the period of acquaintance the better 
are the chances for a happy marriage. Com- 
panionship is a better basis for a stable rela- 
tionship than romantic love: emotional ma- 
turity, rather than chronological age. Certain 
specific personality characteristics are associated 
with happiness in marriage. Optimists, those 
who are not dominant, those who are neither 
neurotic nor self-sufficient, and the like, are 
types which make good marriage partners. For 
happiness in marriage, personality needs should 
gear into each other. But dissimilarity of cus- 
toms, religious background, and the like, in- 
crease the risk of marital failure. While mar- 
riage problems center in the dynamic areas of 
sex, sex itself is secondary in import to per- 
sonality factors in determining success of matr- 
riages. Occupations with small personal mo- 
bility and large impingements of social con- 
trol are favorably associated with happiness in 
marriage. If both parents love their children, 
they provide a basis of emotional security for 
the children and for themselves. 

From one perspective such materials would 
seem to add up to the fact that conformity to 
positive values of the middle class, to middle 
class virtue, makes for happiness, or success, 
in marriage. But what of psychological fac- 
tors? The literature also abounds in state- 
ments that cases of marital maladjustment can 
usually be traced to such factors as “emotional 
immaturity” on the part of one or both of the 
partners. The basic cause of such immaturity 
is felt to lie primarily in the person, who some- 
times is also regarded as the consequence of 
the impress of his own parents’ immaturity 
upon him. Psychological factors are thus often 
regarded as primary and causal. But, from 
another view, the “maladjustment” is mani- 
festly relevant to certain cultural norms which 
are rarely questioned, let alone highlighted in 
the equation. Such an arrangement of concep- 
tions is of questionable validity, for it makes 
the psychological factors primary, and them- 
selves productive of states of tension, when by 
another construction, it is the cultural stand- 
ard (normally, middle class Protestant Ameri- 
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can morality, and more especially, virtue) which 
is the prime productive agent; and the so-called 
unhappiness and maladjustment, the psycho- 
logical components, the actual consequence. 
As Dr. Jeurgen Ruesch, a psychiatrist, has 
noted, middle class American culture is the 
“core culture”: 


The American culture . . . can be described as that 
culture which is represented by the lower middle class, 
composed of people of Anglo-Saxon descent and of 
Protestant religion. It is the core culture . . . [which] 

. set the cultural standards for the . . . country. 
All . . . immigrants were compelled to adapt to these 
standards. Public opinion in America is largely an 
expression of this core culture. We find it in novels, 
on the radio, in newspapers, public speeches and in 
the opinion of the man on the street.” 


Certainly Mexican family organization, for 
example, and the culture it maintains, elicits 
different bases for “happiness” and ‘‘malad- 
justment” than those found in the United 
States. The question of the boundaries of suc- 
cessful marital adjustment devolves then, in 
part, into what is properly the independent, 
and what the dependent, variable: psychological 
make-up, or cultural standard. 

Yet, almost all of the adjustment-in-marriage 
studies, including those predicting adjustment, 
show relationships between what, in effect, 
is adherence to conventional standards of the 
middle class, and so-called success in marriage. 
Indeed, it would be very surprising if conven- 
tional middle class persons, who were “well- 
adjusted,” did not find themselves (or were 
not rated by friends) as correspondingly happy 
in their conventionalized states. To be un- 
happy would be to be “out-of-role” and the 
whole conditioning process would have gone 
for nought. But how adequate a criterion, ex- 
cept of conventionality, is a statement of hap- 
piness? As Erich Fromm has indicated: 
“What, for instance, do we know about the 
happiness of people in our culture? True 
enough many people would answer in a public 


3“*Social Technique, Social Status and Social Change in 
Illness,"” in C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray (editors) 
Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, N.Y.: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948, pp. 126-127. 
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opinion poll that they were happy because 
that is what a self-respecting citizen is sup- 
posed to feel.’ 

“Happiness” continues to be employed, how- 
ever, as the criterion of success in marriage 
prediction, and as the major goal of the mar- 
riage counselor and client. To be sure, some 
criterion of success is necessary. But a cri- 
terion which would escape the endless circle 
of conventionality might be preferable and 
more useful. Much of the marriage prediction 
material appears to be measuring, scaling, and 
correlating several aspects of the same phe- 
nomenon. A piece of middle class conven- 
tionality is correlated with a part of adherence 
to the same morality; in effect with itself. 

Emotional maturity (which is popularly in- 
dexed by the control of affect, in such forms 
as not exhibiting temper, inhibiting jealousy 
without manifest “projection,” and the like) 
is also correlated with success in marriage. But 
what passes for “emotional maturity” is often 
simply adult middle class moral excellence. A 
highly conventional middle class person pos- 
sesses much middle class virtue. Hence “‘be- 
coming mature” and being indoctrinated with 
middle class morality, as they are utilized in 
the literature, are virtually the same thing.‘ 

Kingsley Davis has long since demonstrated 
some of the relationships between the mental 
hygiene movement and the class _structure.® 
C. Wright Mills has noted that the professional 
ideology of the social pathologists stems in 
part from their social origins and the values of 
their collective middle class mentalities. Nor- 
ton Springer indicates that middle class children 
tend to be better adjusted emotionally than chil- 

* “Psychoanalytic Characterology and Its Application to 
the Understanding of Culture,’’ in S, Stansfeld Sargent and 
Marian W. Smith, editors, Culture and Personality, New 
York: The Viking Fund, 1949, p. 9. 

*As Ruesch notes, ‘‘In the lower class, where expres- 
sion of anger is permitted, and where non-conformance and 
rebellion are sanctioned by class ideals there exist other 
means of expressing conflicts’ . . . [than by physical 
symptom formation). Op. cit., p. 124. 

5**Mental Hygiene and the Class Structure,’’ Psychiatry, 
1:63 (Feb. 1938). 

*“The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists," 


American Journal of Sociology, 49:165-180 (September 
1943). 
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dren on lower rungs of the status scale. 
Springer found that children who come from 
middle class families make more satisfactory 
behavior adjustments than those who derive 
from a poor general social level. The latter 
indicate more maladjustment and undesirable 
personal characteristics. He feels that emo- 
tional stability is closely related to the general 
social status of the individual.” 

One may raise the question as to whether 
measures of emotional stability, like measures 
of happiness in marriage, do not, at the same 
time, largely measure middle class morality, 
rather than scientific findings of an objective 
character. Because of the widespread use by 
marriage counselors of the findings of “ob- 
jective studies,” some of their assumptions and 
the implications for theory and for practice 
must be examined. 

The change which has been underway for the 
past fifty years in American family culture (from 
the Burgess perspective as distinguished from 
Sorokin-Zimmerman viewpoint) has been that 
generally characterized as the movement from 
an institutionalized form to one understandable 
in terms of the central theme of companion- 
ship. While the stability of the companion- 
ship type of relationship depends upon strong 
interpersonal relations, the stability of the con- 
ventional type of family depended upon such 
things as gossip, mores, public opinion, and 
the like. Granted that there are still institu- 
tional aspects to the companionship type, and 
that there were companionship elements in the 
institutional family, it is nonetheless useful to 
treat the two types more or less as opposites. 
Most family counseling today, however, ap- 
pears to be pointed toward the conventional 
family rather than toward the companionship 
relationship, and counseling invokes sanction 
from “objective” materials bearing on that 
somewhat anachronistic organization. 

This situation gives rise to the question as 
to how a marriage counselor can deal with a 


™ “Influence of General Social Status on the Emotional 
Stability of Children,’ Journal of Genetic Psychology, 53: 
321-327 (1938). 
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problem situation deriving from conflicts in 
the area of strong interpersonal relations. In 
short, while counseling is supposed to be an 
application of scientific principles, in addition 
to being an art, how can it properly function 
when its major orientation is toward the mores 
of the conventional institutional family? There 
is certainly a basic unreality in regarding ideal- 
ized middle class morality as the truly appropri- 
ate point of departure for all marriage problem 
phenomena even though such conventionality 
may be bolstered by findings of so-called ob- 
jective studies, 

Persons in trouble normally need some other 
standard imposed upon them than that which 
has been largely responsible for their “problem 
situation.”” It is almost notorious knowledge 
that relief for the guilt-ridden alcoholic can 
not derive from his knowledge of the actuarial 
tables on the “vice” of alcoholism, or from 
moral invocation to reform. 

Under these circumstances what sort of ‘‘defi- 
nition of the situation’® is appropriate to the 
marriage counselor? The research investiga- 
tor, and consequently the marriage counselor, 
has in large degree come to the point where 
he is faced with the fact that success-in-marriage 
is what success-in-marriage predictions predict. 
While this position may be tenable “opera- 
tionally,” it is manifestly untenable from any- 
thing but a naive operational viewpoint. Such 
a question also requires something more than 
the trite answer that the situation must be de- 
fined on a “‘case to case basis.” The definition 
of the situation has significance not only for 
marriage counseling, but also for American 
social science. For implicitly the counselor's 
definition of the situation also concerns itself 
with whether social scientific marriage predic- 
tion and analysis deal even with the American 
socio-cultural whole, or whether they are to 
limit their generalizations only to the plane of 
reference of the idealized morality of a single 


®See Edmund H. Volkart (Ed.) Social Behavior and 
Personality: Contributions of W. I. Thomas to Theory and 
Social Research (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1951), pp. 80-81, for explication of this concept. 
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status grouping, which findings in turn it im- 
poses on the totality of its materials. 

Does the baseline from which “success” in 
marriage is determined need to be that of 
middle class morality and conventionality ? 
Even within the American status structure there 
are other bases from which the data of the 
marriage counselors’ “generalized other’’® may 
be drawn. The family, for that matter even 
the good family, might conceivably be some- 
thing quite different from the middle class con- 
ventional family. 

Many persons in our society basically and 
ordinarily identify with “unconventional” sub- 
cultures. To be sure, some of these sub-cul- 
tures move in the direction of fulfilling per- 
sonal sense satisfactions, rather than develop- 
ing stable social relations. Other “deviant” re- 
lationships become quite stable. But it is with 
just such problems that the marriage counselor 
frequently must deal. The actuarial materials 
on happiness in these areas today do not exist. 

A social segment in every metropolitan area, 
for example, works in downtown offices and 
shops and tends to find its sex partners, and to 
evolve stable social relationships, through asso- 
ciations developed in downtown bars. How 
significant are factors such as residential pro- 
pinquity or church attesdance for success in 
the companionship type of marriage derived 
from these groupings? Such persons, partici- 
pating as they do in a greater variety of sub- 
cultures than conventional middle class _per- 
sons, appear to be capable of much “multiva- 
lence.” They consequently are able to empha- 
size one tradition and its dominant values in 
one circumstance, and a quite contrary tradi- 
tion in another, without notable inner conflict, 
and with the several sets of values quite real 
and significant for adjustment to stable sex 
roles. Were the marriage counselor to define 
this situation with the criteria of middle class 
conventionality in judging problems and prob- 


® This extension of the term ‘‘generalized other’’ derives 
from the discussior. in George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self 
and Society, edited by Charles W. Morris (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934) pp. 154 ff. 
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abilities for success in such unions, he would 
tend to do scientific violence to an equivalent 
reality. 

The instruments developed for the actuarial 
prediction of success in marriage never take 
into account such common phenomena in Amer- 
ican married life as the “phantom lover.” The 
phantom lover performs all sorts of services, 
including the sex act, in such fashion that 
amazing “happiness” accrues to some women, 
and he is rarely matched by, unless he is imag- 
inatively combined with, his “surrogate,” the 
actual husband. Middle class morality does 
not countenance the existence of such a fan- 
tasy. It therefore never finds its way into the 
instrument from which predictive tables are 
derived. 

The problem faced by the marriage counselor 
is thus, from a scientific viewpoint, at least two 
fold. The marriage bond and family relation- 
ship may not always be adequately defined in 
terms of what ought to be from the viewpoint 
of middle class conventionality. And the coun- 
selor has little of an actuarial sort to guide him 
for other forms of relationship. He may even 
lack scepticism of the utility of his own values 
which a knowledge of cultural relativity po- 
tentially could give him. 

Under the circumstances how much “scien- 
tific’ education for marriage is feasible? As 
Willard Waller said some years ago: “Various 
‘educational’ programs have been devised in 
order to promote better family life. Many such 
programs are definitely harmful, since their 


effect is merely to strengthen the existing mores 
and to accentuate the conflicts of persons un- 
able to live within the mores... . Where 
such educational programs are based upon the 
scientific study of the family, and the possi- 
bility of changing mores instead of conforming 
the individual to them is not excluded, they 
may be helpful. . . .”2? 

Programs of education for marriage, and 
marriage counseling as a field, obviously need 
now to recognize, as social case work in part 
has come to recognize in the past ten years, 
that something other than the standards of 
middle class conventionality may be imposed 
on clients and students, and that success in 
marriage will have to be defined in terms of 
the several cultural traditions of the persons. 
addressed. The areas of the “generalized 
other” must be examined until the most usual 
and tolerable locus of the person is determined. 

Without a broad exploration of the anthro- 
pological literature bearing on the variety of 
fulfillments of personality needs, at least the 
lesson of Freud’s rather obvious dictum, that the 
illicit sex relationship of the lower class girl 
living on the ground floor of the Vienna apart- 
ment house will have quite different significance 
for her than the equivalent experience of her 
middle class counterpart on the second story, 
must be taken into account. Cultural tradi- 
tion molds sex roles and marital difficulties and, 
for that matter, marital counseling. But mari- 
tal counseling potentially could escape it. 


DISCUSSION 


In suggesting a reexamination of the value premises 
underlying the fields of marriage education and marital 
counseling, the authors of this provocative article 
perform a real service. Quite correctly, though 


% It would, however, be analagous to the case workers 
joing relief work early in the depression, who asked them- 
selves what there was in clients’ psychological make-ups 
which prevented them from getting employment. 

1 In view of the tendency toward homogamy in actual 
unions, and the tables indicating improbability for success 
the greater the discrepancy in cultural and religious back- 
ground of mates, it would be interesting to determine the 
extent to which phantom lovers are of other ethnic and 
religious backgrounds. 
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without sufficient allowance for exceptions, they point 
to the monopoly of middle class conventions in our 
ways of thinking, and argue for acceptance of a cultural 
relativism, whereby the success of a given marriage 
would be measured against the norms of the sub- 


13Tbhe Family: A Dynamic Interpretation. New York: 
The Cordon Company, 1938, pp. 600-601. Essentially the 
same conception is formulated in the revised edition of 
Waller’s book, in which chapter 25, ‘Proposed Changes 
in Family Designs,’’ has been virtually rewritten in its 
entirety. See Willard Waller: The Family: a Dynamic 
Interpretation. Revised by Reuben Hill. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1951, p. 570. 
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culture most appropriate to the persons involved. 

Though granting that it is necessary to have some 
criterion of successful marriage, the authors neverthe- 
less fail to make clear what would be acceptable to 
them. They attack “happiness” and “adjustment” 
(by inference) as criteria, for the reason that they 
are intrinsic parts of middle class values and, there- 
fore, quite naturally correlate with other aspects of this 
same value system. To the present writer, this criti- 
cism seems to be only partly valid, for one finds 
both “happiness” and “adjustment” on all social 
levels and considerable individual variability within 
each class. If the researcher, educator, or counselor 
were to draw his over-all success criterion from the 
culture dealt with, and then correlate this with other 
values in the same culture, he would be guilty of the 
same circularity described here by Marsh and 
Humphrey. Before either “happiness” or ‘‘adjust- 
ment” is discarded as a criterion for successful mar- 
riage, other more useful concepts need to be demon- 
strated. 

But there are different ingredients in the “happi- 
ness” or ‘‘adjustment” of marriages of one subculture 
as compared to another, because of differences in the 
two or more value systems. Furthermore, there are 
differences from marriage to marriage and from indi- 
vidual to individual within any given subculture. 
Some of our Purdue research on family size as re- 
lated to marital success is showing adjustment to be 
affected, not so much by number of children, as by 
the discrepancy or lack of discrepancy between expecta- 
tion and realization in this regard; thus, couples with 
unplanned children measure significantly lower in ad- 
justment than do those with either no children or all 
children planned.1 This strongly suggests the need, in 
marriage prediction research, for taking values into 
account. Some of these values are cultural and others 
personal. Marsh and Humphrey are right in stressing 
the importance of cultural variability. There is need 
to go farther yet, recognizing the existence of personal 
variables in value. Instead of using such factors as 
income, education, and family size to correlate with a 
success criterion, it would be better to use the dis- 
crepancies between each factor and the individual's 
“definition of the situation” regarding it. 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Department of Sociology 
Purdue University 


This paper points up a fundamental oversight by 
the marriage counseling profession. Marsh and 
Humphrey seem to be basically concerned with the 
danger of a middle class value position being rigidly 


1“*Family Size as a Factor in the Marital Adjustment 


of College Couples,’’ American Sociological Review, 17 (June 
1952), 306-312. 
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held to by the marriage counselor. They point out 
that most of the marital studies have been done with 
middle class families and that the generalizations de- 
rived from these studies are not applicable to the total 
population. They further state that the marriage 
counselor should be aware of psychological, anthro- 
pological, and sociological data pertaining to the 
family. The oversight which I refer to as having been 
made by the marriage counseling profession is its 
failure to see to it that other professions are made 
aware of what is happening in the marriage counseling 
field. In their opening sentences the authors refer to 
the typical marriage counselor and his assumption 
“that the best that can be done for a person ‘in trouble’ 
is to aid him to be able better to bear the restrictions 
which middle class society and culture impose upon 
him.” At this point it would be necessary for me to 
ask the question, Who is this typical marriage counse- 
lor?? The mistake seems to be made here of equat- 
ing marriage educator, marriage researcher, and mar- 
riage counselor. Whereas the marriage educator and 
Marriage researcher are interested in generalizing 
about large groups of individuals, the marriage 
counselor's primary focus of attention is on a single 
marriage and the relationships which it involves. 

The concern here expressed over the use of marriage 
prediction studies is, I feel, unwarranted. The pro- 
fessionally trained counselor recognizes the limita- 
tions of present research and is aware of the limited 
population from which this material was derived. 
Marsh and Humphrey seem not to recognize the valu- 
able contribution that these studies have made to the 
marriage counselor and his understanding of the 
generalized “middle class marriage.” We need more 
research among all classes on marriage and family 
living. This body of knowledge is growing and as our 
instruments are refined we shall gain a more detailed 
description of the phenomenon. The “middle class 
group” has been the easiest thus far to study. They 
are readily available, eager to cooperate and do not 
present many of the prohibitions and limitations which 
the “upper and lower classes” present. There is also 
the possibility that some of the findings of these 
studies apply not only to the middle class but to our 
Judaeo-Christian, democratic, 20th century, western 
world, etc. 

“Happiness” has been used in the majority of 
studies as the major criterion in predicting marital 
success. The marriage researcher recognizes its limita- 
tions and the possibility that it is not measuring what 


2%t is true that many persons call themselves ‘‘mar- 
riage counselors’’ and engage in ‘‘marriage counseling.’’ 
It is probable that many of these persons do operate on 
the assumption of the ‘‘typical marriage counselor.’’ How- 
ever, I do not feel that the accrediting body (The American 
Association of Marriage Counselors) would recognize them 
as competent in this field. 
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is intended. Burgess and Cottrell have presented 
several pages of empirical data that refute most of the 
arguments against happiness as a criterion of success- 
ful marriage.’ Other criteria such as the permanence 
of the marriage, the social expectations of the com- 
munity, the personality development of husband and 
wife, companionship, satisfaction with the marriage, 
the integration of the couple, marital adjustment, 
empathicability, and communication between husband 
and wife have been used with varying predictive 
results, 

The accusation that the marriage counselor is 
unaware of trends in American marriages seems to me 
to be unfounded. The assumption that it is useful to 
treat the institutional and companionship marriages as 
opposites is questionable. Theoretically they may 
exist as pure types but do not confront the practicing 
marriage counselor. For this reason, few, if any, 
competent marriage counselors would ever attempt to 





counselor is, as objectively as possible, to assist the 
client in arriving at his own goals. 

The assumption that persons in trouble need “some 
other standard imposed upon them than that which 
has been largely responsible for their ‘problem situa- 
tion’ is more lacking of scientific validation than any 
of the material thus far presented in scientific mar- 
riage studies. 

Many students of marriage and family are skeptical 
that any such thing as the family or the good family 
exist in any definite way. Until better instruments are 
devised for observing and measuring the interaction 
and relationships of courtship, marriage and parent- 
hood, we will of necessity have to draw tentative con- 
clusions from our clinical experience and the “scientific 
research” which has been done in the marriage and 
family field. 

JoHN W. HupDson 
Division of Marriage and Family Relations 


superimpose any value system, middle class or other- Merrill-Palmer School 
wise, on a counselee. The function of the marriage Detroit, Michigan 
REJOINDER 


At the outset we should like to make it clear that 
we have no objection to middle class moral values 
except insofar as they.are used as the criterion of suc- 
cess in marriage. Nor is it incumbent upon critics to 
furnish an adequate criterion. The problem of estab- 
lishing an adequate criterion for marriage success is 
roughly analogous to that of defining race in anthro- 
pology. And the absence of an adequate criterion, 
there, is a reflection of the maturity of the inquiry 
rather than the contrary. 

In the matter of race, for example, as the cephalic 
index or skin color proved inadequate criteria, effort 
was made to refine racial phenotypes in part by 
further applications of anthropometry, only to be con- 
fronted in the end with what Ashley Montagu re- 
gards as a racial omelet. So it might be with marriage 
research which remained enmeshed in moral values. 

In anthropology there was a way out. The search 
for new criteria of race, in the form of genotypical 
(heritable) elements has given anthropology a glimpse 
of an escape from circularity of criterion and phenome- 
non of the sort which Dr. Christensen requests for 
marriage materials. 

Our essay purposely focussed attention not on the 
purportedly independent fields of research, counseling 
and education (where roles actually may themselves 
be confused), but on interdependence in value 
congeries. The counselor (or case worker) never 
actually operates on a case-to-case basis, because that 
is impossible. He always makes diagnoses and prog- 

* Burgess, E. W., and Cottrell, L. S., “The Prediction 
of Adjustment in Marriage,"’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 1936, 1, pp. 737-751. 
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noses, even when utilizing “‘clinical” materials in terms 
of “private correlations” from some actuarial or typo- 
logical probability framework, or in the light of ob- 
jective research findings. The plea we make is for a 
more adequate and explicit typology or actuarial 
structure, and one which transcends the relatively rigid 
framework of middle class values. 

The researcher, counselor or educator is never value- 
free in his relationships, but he could be value- 
conscious. He opposes, for example, the self goals of 
the homicidal client. And to insist, as Dr. Hudson 
seems to, that the worker utilize morality-bound ma- 
terials because of their availability is a questionable 
assumption. To do so in counseling would be com- 
parable to the procedure of the medieval physician who 
knew nothing about human anatomy (since the body 
was the repository of the soul) while the viscera of 
the soul-free monkey was regarded a proper guide to 
his work. 

“Science,” and immediate action based upon false 
concepts, is not preferable to knowledge dependent 
upon and awaiting referable frameworks. The counse- 
lor should not be the social analogue of the legendary 
physician who was “death on fits,” gave them to his 
patient and cured them, but did nothing about the 
patient’s smallpox. 

Until marriage education, research and counseling 
can transcend the morass of middle class values, it 
will be as scientifically limited as medicine was prior 
to the discovery of the germ basis of disease. 

DONALD C. MARSH 
NorMAN D. HUMPHREY 
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The Kirkpatrick Scale of Family Interests as an 
Instrument for the Indirect Assessment of 


Marital Adjustment 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 
Department of Sociology, Ohio State University 


Most of the negative aspects of the direct 
type of scale used for the measurement of 
marital adjustment are fairly well known,? i.e., 
examinee manipulation, examinee antagonism, 
differential motivation, questionable reliability, 
and questionable validity. Presumably devoid 
of most of the above deficits, the indirect ap- 
proach offers a new type of instrument which 
is worthy of further investigation and develop- 
ment. 

It was the object of the study being reported 
in this paper to compare an instrument using the 
indirect approach with one using the direct 
approach to the measurement of marital ad- 
justment. 


METHODOLOGY 


With the above purpose in view, the Kirk- 
patrick Scale of Family Interests? was selected 
as the indirect scale, and the Burgess Marriage 
Adjustment Form® as the direct scale. A 
random sample of 107 married veterans and 
their wives living at the Ohio State University’s 
G.I. Village were the examinees. 

Simply described, the Kirkpatrick scale con- 
sists of 60 interest items duplicated on two 
single sheets of paper. On one sheet the re- 
spondent is asked to check those interests which 
he enjoys engaging in as personal interests; on 
the other, he is asked to check all those interests 
which he enjoys engaging in with his spouse. 
By dividing the number of interests which are 
purely personal by the number of those which 

1R. M. Frumkin, ‘’The Indirect Assessment of Marital 
Adjustment,’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (1952), 215- 
218. See p. 215. 

2 C. Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Community of Interest and the Measure- 
ny of Marriage naman.” The Family, 18 (1937), 133- 


%E. W. Burgess and H. Locke, The Family, New York, 
1945, pp. 771-780. 
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are also mutual interests an adjustment score is 
readily obtained. According to Kirkpatrick, 
practically every item is theoretically diagnostic 
of tension when it is checked as a personal but 
not as a communal interest by the individual. 
The reliability of the Kirkpatrick scale was 
determined by the odd-even rank difference 
correlation and found to be .90 (corrected to 
.94 by the Spearman-Brown formula). 

The Burgess Marriage Adjustment Form 
represents not only a direct approach to the 
measurement of marital adjustment but also a 
criterion of adjustment. Using both husbands’ 
and wives’ scores, a correlation of Parts I and II 
was undertaken to determine the reliability of 
the Burgess scale. This reliability rating was 
found to be .73 (corrected to .84 by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula), 

In order to determine the validity of the 
Kirkpatrick and Burgess scales the total adjust- 
ment scores on both scales were correlated with 
self-happiness ratings. Total adjustment scores 
for husbands on the Kirkpatrick scale correlated 
.31 with self-happiness ratings, for wives .24. 
Both correlation coefficients are significant at 
the 1 percent level of confidence. These cor- 
relations are important because the Burgess scale 
items were originally weighted on the basis of 
their correlation with the subject’s self-happiness 
rating and the inconsistency between the rela- 
tively low Kirkpatrick and relatively high Bur- 
gess correlations suggests, perhaps, that self- 
happiness ratings and perceived mutuality of 
interests are quite different things. The Burgess 
total adjustment scores correlated .83 with self- 
happiness ratings for the husbands and .87 
for the wives. These correlation coefficients 
show that there is a significant relationship 
between the direct, subjective Burgess scale and 
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the subjective response to how one rates his 
happiness. 


FINDINGS 


It was found that the distribution of total 
adjustment scores on both the Kirkpatrick and 
Burgess scales was skewed toward the well- 
adjusted end of the continuum. These findings 
point to one of the current weaknesses of these 
and other usually more direct instruments which 
have been used in an attempt to measure marital 
adjustment. The fact that neither instrument 
gave a more normal distribution of scores pre- 
sents a strong argument against the direct scale 
as well as the indirect scale—which, it appears, 
is not so indirect. However, much is explained 
by the knowledge that all respondents were 
voluntary respondents and that the average 
length of married life for the majority of these 
couples did not éxceed five years. Both factors 
seem to favor a high proportion of happily 
married persons. 

The reliability of both scales is substantially 
high enough to warrant their use in the testing 
of groups but will have to be raised to warrant 
their use for individual case analysis. By cor- 
relating the total adjustment scores with self- 
happiness ratings it was possible to determine 
the validity of the Burgess and Kirkpatrick 
scales. By this criterion of validity, the 
Kirkpatrick scale would appear decidedly in- 
ferior to the Burgess scale. 

According to this study, and many others in 
various fields, however, the direct type of in- 
strument has consistently shown more validity 
only when validity was based on the usual 
methods of validation. 

Campbell points out that, in the indirect 
approach studies which he has reviewed, tests 
were predicated upon the assumption that in- 
direct tests would under certain conditions have 
higher validity than the more direct tests. He 
then tells us that none of these studies offer 
evidence that the indirect test does have higher 
validity, but he emphasizes this important 
neglected criticism: 

. . . the case for face validity for indirect tests may 
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often be better than for direct tests. In a number of 
the disguised-structured tests, the distribution of scores 
and measures of internal consistency demonstrate un- 
equivocally that nonrandom, systematic errors, differ- 
ences in perception, etc., exist, of which respondents 
are unaware.* 


Despite some of the apparent inconsistencies 
of the Kirkpatrick scale, one must nevertheless 
take cognizance of the fact that it discriminates 
the well-adjusted from the unadjusted spouse 
with considerable statistical significance. The 
well-adjusted husbands, i.e., those with a total 
adjustment score of 50 or more on the Burgess 
scale, had a mean total adjustment score on the 
Kirkpatrick scale of 83.7 while the unadjusted 
husbands, i.e., those with a total adjustment 
score of —10 or less on the Burgess scale, had 
a mean total adjustment score of 60.1. This 
is a difference of 23.6 (significant at the 1% 
level of confidence) and cannot statistically be 
attributed to chance. By the same criterion of 
adjustment using the Burgess scale the well- 
adjusted wives had a mean total adjustment 
score on the Kirkpatrick scale of 79.6 and 
unadjusted wives a mean score of 68.1. Here 
again the difference in mean scores is statistically 


‘a non-chance result (significant at the 2% level 


of confidence). 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, our findings suggest that 
marital adjustment may be assessed by indirect 
methods as well as current direct methods. 
Although only in its infancy the indirect ap- 
proach to the measurement of attitudes points 
to a shorter, more innocuous, and yet diag- 
nostic instrument for the assessment of marital 
adjustment. There is admittedly high reli- 
ability in the Kirkpatrick scale, but higher 
validity is needed. This may be somewhat 
overcome by making possible a uniform number 
of responses and including items which dis- 
criminate the well-adjusted from the unadjusted 
regardless of sex. 

4D. T. Campbell, ‘‘The Indirect Assessment of Social 


Attitudes,” The Psychological Bulletin, 47 (1950), 15-38. 
See pp. 30-31. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Both the development of more systematic 
theory concerning marital adjustment and more 
indirect instruments for the assessment of 
marital adjustment are needed. On the basis 
of the research in this study, the writer suggests 
the following steps for the development of 
more adequate techniques in the measurement 
of marital adjustment: 

1. Develop a disguised-structured indirect in- 
strument to assess marital adjustment because 
such an instrument (a) is not open to the 
intruding variables to which direct scales are 
open; (b) it provides an instrument which is 
easier to administer and easier to score.® 

2. Develop the scale on a sound, substantial 
theory of marital adjustment taking into ac- 
count such factors as cultural subgroups, age 
and sex factors, socio-economic status, differen- 
tial roles, family functions, etc. 

3. Provide a technically sound instrument 
which has a uniform number of responses and 
a consistent method of scoring responses. 

5 Frumkin, op. cit., pp. 215-216. D. T. Campbell, op. 


cit., describes the disguised-structured type of test as that 
which approximates the objective testing of attitudes. 


4. Develop validation procedures which will 
be appropriate for direct and indirect measures. 
Study and evaluate face or manifest validity as 
a validation procedure for the indirect approach. 
Consider inherent validity as a validation pro- 
cedure. 

5. Recognize the need for the assessment of 
every major, important subcultural group in the 
society in which the instrument will be used. 

6. In constructing the indirect scale take 
particular account of interaction factors in the 
marriage and the social matrix in which that 
interaction takes place. 

7. Develop an indirect scale to assess the 
adjustment of the individual spouse, the couple, 
and the family. 

8. And as Albert Ellis has pointed out: 


“Marriage prediction scales should be designed 
realistically for the purpose for which they seem to be 
most logically applicable; namely, for supplementary 
intensive and extensive marriage counselling inter- 
views, rather than for attempting to act as a clinical 
substitute for them.’”6 


A. Ellis, ‘‘The Value of Marriage Prediction Tests,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 13 (1948), 710-718. See p. 
718, 


A Comparative Analysis of Divorce 


JOHN J. HONIGMANN 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of North Carolina 


Anthropology is predilected to seeing social 
life as a whole. Carrying out this emphasis 
depends on the method of immersing a single 
student or married pair of observers in a 
community and leaving them there for one, two, 
or three years. They will emerge carrying in 
their rolls of film, notebooks and viscera a pic- 
ture of the complex web of behavior lived by 
their hosts. 

To deal with social life in holistic or total 
fashion anthropologists make much use of the 
concept, “culture,” which embraces the whole of 


Presented at the Fifteenth Annual Groves Conference on 
Marriage and the Family at North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham, April 21, 1952. 
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a community's way of life. We recognize the 
culture of the Eskimo by traits and patterns like 
the harpoon, seal hunting, and the snow house. 
Any people’s way of life represents an inter- 
related system of activities and things which bear 
a systematic relationship to each other. A 
group’s marriage customs in some measure 
depend upon the way they get their food, build 
their houses, and whether or not the group is 
chronically at war. 

So, too, with divorce. Just as culture consti- 
tutes a set of techniques for living that occa- 
sionally promote as many problems as they solve, 
so divorce may be regarded as a problem-solving 
technique in culture. For the anthropologist 
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divorce represents a socially standardized pattern 
of response by which people seek to adjust their 
interpersonal relationships. The fact that this 
response may meet with disapproval and even 
be outlawed in certain places does not make it 
any less a part of a group’s activities. In any 
community divorce bears a systematic relation- 
ship to other features of social life and its 
meaning for individual and group varies accord- 
ing to dominant patterns of ideology in the com- 
munity. 

The Nuer have been pointed out as a human 
society in which divorce is extremely rare. 
Comprising a population of some 200,000 
heads, they live along the upper reaches of the 
Nile in the Sudan. Primarily their living 
comes from cattle, villages being moved with 
the herds from place to place as the seasons 
shift from wet to dry. The greatest solidarity 
develops within the village although close re- 
lations and intermarriage between adjacent 
settlements are common. 

To understand the stability of the Nuer family 
we have to know something about the back- 
ground of preparation, talking, and interest de- 
voted to betrothal and wedding ceremonies and 
the wide public attention that the couple receive 
as they go through these rites. Even the atten- 
tion of the dead ancestors is ritually called to 
these occasions. The period between engage- 
ment and the wedding lasts several weeks but is 
preceded by a longer period of acquaintanceship. 
During the betrothal interim the couple is 
already spoken of as man and wife and sexual 
realations between the pair are very likely con- 
tinuing, having begun even before the youth 
asked the parents for their daughter's hand. 
The Nuer wedding thus follows a period of 
trial marriage of a kind that is widely distributed 
in the world. Socially permitted premarital sex 
relations deserve always to be understood as in 
the nature of courtship rather than license. 
This is indicated in the reproval of a girl’s 
promiscuity in Samoa, Nuer, and among the 
Indians of northern Canada, On the other 


4 Evans-Pritchard, E. E., Kinship and Marriage Among 
the Nuwer, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 
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hand all these people expect sexual experience 
in adolescent years. Our ethnocentrism has pre- 
vented us from seeing premarital sexuality as a 
logical form of romantic interaction. 

Tentativeness governs betrothal plans. This 
reflects the community’s permissiveness, should 
either or both parties recoil from the intended 
union. Evans-Pritchard, who lived with the 
Nuer, felt that “Neither party would pursue 
the marriage to the point of holding a wedding 
with its expense and publicity, unless they were 
confident of the outcome.”? One is tempted 
to see in the loud and almost angry talk of the 
men on the eve of the wedding a symbol of the 
ambivalence that the young people probably feel. 
The mock battle between the girls of the bride’s 
village and the young men of the groomt’s 
settlement may also symbolize the torn feelings 
of the couple being brought together for life. 
In all these things the community stresses the 
importance of the occasion, thereby helping the 
partners to realize the full significance of the 
moment. At last the men become quieter and 
agree on the amount of bride wealth in the form 
of cattle that the groom’s people will transfer 
to the bride’s kinfolk. 

Some of these cattle paid to a bride’s father 
will go to secure a wife for her brother. Certain 
African people say that the animals which a 
bride brings into the family “build a house” 
for her brother. The bride wealth links not 
simply man and woman but a small host of 
interested parties. 

The forty head of cattle, that are apportioned 
between the bride’s father’s and mother’s kin, 
represent a not inconsiderable bit of wealth, 
much of which may be transferred later, as in 
our business contracts entered into with a down 
payment. In addition to the bride wealth, the 
betrothal ceremony has already cost the girl's 
family a sacrificial ox, and the wedding rite 
demands another to feed the visitors from the 
groom’s village. These expenses serve also to 
underscore the gravity of the occasion. Mo- 


3 Tbid., p. 63. 
® Krige, E. J., and J. D. Krige, The Realm of a Rain- 
Queen, London. Oxford University Press, 1943. p. 142. 
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mentous it is, because after the wedding there 
can hardly be any turning back. From hence- 
forth the bride must cease her sexual affairs and 
remain faithful to her husband. 

Still finality is not yet complete. There re- 
mains the anxious waiting to see if the woman 
will conceive. She delivers her first child while 
she still lives at the home of her parents, where 
the husband has been accustomed to visit her 
more or less secretly. With this proof of her 
fruitfulness the marriage advances another pace 
and she moves to her spouse’s village. The 
marriage is finally accomplished. 

Evidence indicates that these rites and pre- 
liminaries of the Nuer, instead of being func- 
tionless pageantry, contribute to the stability of 
the family. The marriage is sealed with wealth, 


for example, which the groom’s people might . 


lose if the relationship ends in divorce. The 
bride’s people also stand to lose the value of the 
two oxen which they sacrificed to feed the 
groom’s family and to honor the ancestors. 
Cattle help to place the union on a firm founda- 
tion. Should a wife leave her husband wide 
scale confusion might result because the animals 
received for the bride have gone far. They may 
even have built a house for her brother and 
this other marriage could collapse if her family 
had to return the marriage cattle. Families will 
use strong influence to make brides remain with 
their husbands. A man, in turn, will not be 
likely to abandon a wife in whom he has 
invested cattle nor will he provoke her to leave 
him. A husband who mistreats his wife has 
difficulty in winning back the cattle, should he 
be divorced. 

Cattle do not operate mechanically to stabilize 
the family. After two or three children have 
been born the full number of cattle no longer 
need to be returned to the husband, should the 
family break apart. He has now been compen- 
sated by offspring allocated to his lineage. Yet 
divorce among the Nuer, once a wife has borne 
her first child, is very uncommon. The anthro- 
pologist observing the Nuer did not hear of a 
single case. Fear of losing bride wealth cannot 
be the only factor cementing marital ties. 
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Evans-Pritchard sees in the friendship be- 
tween families and the affection of the spouses 
two conditions that promote stability. With his 
interest in the total culture, the anthropologist 
immediately inquires: From whence derive in- 
law friendship and conjugal affection? 

Goodwill between families related by mar- 
riage does not come of itself among the Nuer 
any more than among ourselves—where it sel- 
dom comes with marked intensity. The expla- 
nation must be sought in the ceremonies ex- 
changed between the families from betrothal to 
the wedding and after. These give the parents 
and other kin of the couple an opportunity to 
learn to know and like each other. Bride 
wealth payments in particular stimulate inter- 
action between the kin, that is mediated by an 
important—almost sacred—commodity, _live- 
stock. The function of ceremonies, parties, and 
gift exchanges for solidifying social relation- 
ships must not be underestimated. 

The rituals of marriage, by kindling intense 
feelings in the couple and stressing the momen- 
tousness of the occasion, also contribute to 
stability. This matter needs more careful study. 
The operation of ceremonies, of course, is never 
automatic. They need to be valued and the 
symbols out of which they are built—for ex- 
ample, the ancestors—must possess vital signifi- 
cance for the participants. Given these condi- 
tions we postulate that, as with other rituals 
accompanying status change, the betrothal and 
marriage rites among the Nuer provoke emo- 
tional currents in the bride and groom that 
contribute to their loyalty for each other. 

Finally, the Nuer data suggest that the rela- 
tively long period of acquaintanceship before 
final marriage also serves family stability. 
Plenty of chances existed to find out about the 
other partner, sexually and otherwise. Oppor- 
tunity for the couple to test one another would 
seem very closely linked to enduring family 
unity. Evidence points strongly to the conclu- 
sion that the dynamic relationship between ex- 
tended courtship, family stability, and, in the 
succeeding generation, stable marriage, obtains 
among the Nuer as among ourselves. 
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Is there any way to test such conclusions in 
anthropology? The comparative method per- 
mits an approximation of the conditions of the 
laboratory experiment. To illustrate this device 
and to see if we are on the right track we 
turn from the Nuer to the Ngoni of Northern 
Rhodesia. Here divorce is reported to be ex- 
tremely frequent. Out of a sample of 116 
married men, aged 15 to 79, at least 41 or 35 
percent had experienced one or more divorces. 
Adultery and desertion are the principal reasons 
which the people themselves give for divorce. 
They say that before European contact, in the 
idealized “time of peace,” divorce rarely oc- 
curred. 

In those former times the Ngoni also prac- 
ticed with care the complex series of ceremo- 
nial cattle transfers found among the Nuer. 
Cattle gave a man rights over the children that 
his wife might bear and legitimized the union. 
Other ceremonies and beer gifts gave added 
opportunities for interaction between the kin of 
the bride and groom. Marriage rites occupied 
considerable periods of time and differed little 
in general outline from those seen among the 
Nuer. Marriage itself provided a device 
through which the patrilineal, localized, exog- 
amous lineages—which were forbidden to pro- 
duce their own children—came to secure child- 
bearers from other kinship segments. A wife's 
primary obligation lay in continuing her hus- 
band’s lineage by producing children. 

When in 1898 the Ngoni met defeat at the 
hands of a force under British leadership the 
villages suffered severe destruction. Precious 
cattle were looted and people dispersed. The 
localized patrilineal groupings disappeared and 
many of the values formerly held by the Ngoni 
became drastically altered. People now live 
where they please. Cattle for bride wealth are 
scarce. Fertility is still valued but great empha- 
sis is put on a prospective wife's skill in copu- 
lating. In other words, the reproductive func- 


“Barnes, J. A. ‘Marriage in a Changing Society. The 
Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 22, 1951. See also Barnes, 
J. A., Measures of Divorce Frequency. Jowrmal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. Vol. 79, 1949, pp. 37-62. 
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tion of a woman has declined in importance as 
the local kin groups disappeared. This new 
state of affairs in turn bears closely on the 
contemporary incidence of divorce. Whatever 
the precipitating causes of divorce may be, a 
basic factor lies in the fact that the fertility of 
women is no longer tied down to a system of 
patrilineal groupings which formerly regarded 
marriage as a device for perpetuating them- 
selves. In the language of some sociologists, 
individualism in marriage relationships has re- 
placed the corporate emphasis of an earlier day. 

Bride wealth, while never universal, today 
appears in only four percent of all marriages. 
The amount paid is decreasing despite the rising 
standard of living. Bride wealth will often be 
delayed until two or three children have been 
born or until divorce threatens a man with the 
loss of his children. 

One other altered situation in the life of the 
Ngoni bears on the increased frequency of di- 
vorce. Here we refer to the pattern of migrant 
labor whereby men go off to visit mining centers 
and towns for work. Nobody can tell when the 
laborers will return. Migrant labor facilitates 
both desertion and adultery. The man who 
quarrels with his wife or her relatives goes off 
to a distant town or mine where his kin cannot 
reach him to effect a reconciliation. After two 
or three years of desertion the wife sues in the 
native court for divorce. At any one time one 
fourth to one third of the married women have 
their husbands working away from the village. 
No matter how seriously they may be tempted, 
the infidelity of wives is not condoned. Relatives 
of a man keep watch and increasing literacy of 
the people makes it easy to inform a husband 
of his wife’s misbehavior. When the worker 
returns he will bring evidence of adultery before 
the court and divorce his wife. The older 
Ngoni are mindful of the problems created 
by migrant labor and would like to see the 
system end. Others welcome the rising standard 
of living offered by participation in the white 
man’s economy. 

The comparison of Nuer and Ngoni leads us 
to extend our hypothesis to include not only 
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wealth and ritual as factors related to family 
stability but also social stability and group- 
centered norms. However, tentative conclusions 
based on brief exploratory comparisons cannot 
be regarded as proven until further tested with 
adequate statistical procedures which anthro- 
pology is more and more adopting.* 

Most societies feel concern over divorce, par- 
ticularly when the family includes children. 
The manner in which the community expresses 
its concern and acts to preserve the continuity 
of the family varies according to its wealth and 
degree of economic specialization and political 
organization. These cultural aspects are in turn 
influenced by still other patterns of culture. 
The Ngoni on an agricultural base support cen- 
tralized kingship and bureaucratic officialdom. 
They utilize both personal and impersonal de- 
vices to stabilize marriage. That is, following 
a quarrel the near relatives of the couple will 
try to effect a reconciliation. If this personal 
intervention fails, the couple go before a native 
court which makes a last ditch attempt to bring 
the disputants together. In the United States, 
representing a far more complexly structured 
society than any African tribe, still more formal 
efforts are made to preserve family unity through 
special family courts, family counselors, and 
marriage clinics. Through these channels we 
utilize a growing body of scientific knowledge 
of personality and social relations amassed by. 
many specialized research workers. 

Among simply organized hunting and gather- 
ing groups that lack agriculture as well as chiefs 
and formal government, members of the com- 
munity have little power and only common sense 
knowledge at their disposal when they act to 
preserve marriage bonds. An incident drawn 
from observations made among the Kaska In- 
dians of southern Yukon Territory illustrates 
how ineffective personal pressure may be in a 
highly atomistic community where people are 
trained to stand alone.® 

*See, for example, Murdock, G. P., Social Structure. 
New York, 1949. Also, Murdock, G. P., Family Stability in 
Non-European Cultures. Ammals of the American Academy 
of Political and Society Science. Vol. 272, 1950, pp. 195-201. 


*Honigmann, J. J., Culture and Ethos of Kask Society. 
Yale University Publication in Anthropology, No. 40, 1949. 
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The Kaska Indians today, largely supporting 
themselves through commercial fur trapping, 
retain a simple familistic organization from their 
days of living by hunting and fishing. Mar- 
riages are still contracted in aboriginal fashion 
and lack legal standing in Canadian law. 


In the spring of 1945 Nitla brought his pretty 
young wife, Adele, and two-year-old daughter from 
his father-in-law’s to his father’s winter settlement. 
They put up in the house belonging to Nitla’s older 
brother, John. Almost immediately John became at- 
tentive to Adele and she reciprocated his interest. 
When Nitla went to the trading post to sell his furs 
Adele remained behind in a halfway camp and lived 
with John. Nitla began to complain to friends about 
his brother's behavior; and sentiment went strongly 
against John, who was spoken of as having stolen his 
brother's wife. 

First to attempt a reconciliation was Old Man, a 
plain but mature member of the tribe. John became 
defensive. Twice he threatened Old Man with physi- 
cal violence for interfering. Meanwhile he stead- 
fastly denied that he wanted to keep Adele, explaining 
that he was merely looking out for the girl during his 
brother's prolonged absence at the trading post. Adele 
rationalized on different grounds, saying that Nitla 
had never treated her well, leaving her with insuffi- 
cient wood and food, and not even owning a tent. 
Nitla made furious efforts to counteract these charges. 
It was through his search for work that the anthro- 
pologist came to know him well. 

Note what we are dealing with here. The im- 
pact of public opinion disturbed John but this atomis- 
tic community could go no further in regulating be- 
havior. No agents existed with power to represent 
the community’s interest. Each man was his own 
and his family’s government and as in the interna- 
tional affairs of the modern world, no one power had 
a clear right to interfere with the affairs of another. 
Not even the local missionary, hearing of the separa- 
tion, could promote harmony while at the same time 
realizing his ambition of giving the marriage a legally 
binding character. Bolstered by the prestige and 
authority of the accompanying diocesan bishop, he 
traveled to Adele’s tent. The power of their offices 
amounted to nothing. All attempts to talk to the 
girl face-to-face remained unsuccessful. Adele refused 
to meet the clerics who were forced to abandon their 
efforts. 

Summer drew to an end and the affair still re- 
mained unsettled. John and Adele continued dwell- 
ing together, Nitla sharing the house for a time but 
apparently without sexual access to the woman. Now 
Old Man began to speak of “John’s missus.” In 
other words, public opinion began to recognize that a 
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divorce and remarriage had occurred. Obviously no 
formal decree or rituals could be expected in a com- 
munity organized like that of the Kaska Indians, 
where even marriage is accomplished without cere- 
mony. For our purposes the story could end here. 
That it does not must be ascribed to John’s fickleness 
and general personality. Apparently he had no de- 
sire to enter a permanent and responsible relationship 
with Adele. Adele and John separated later that 
winter and the girl returned to her husband. 


The anthropologist recognizes divorce to be 
linked to a variety of cultural factors. For 
example, as Davis points out, American readi- 
ness toward dissolving unsatisfactory marriage 
is influenced by the way in which many Ameri- 
cans enter marriage.* We implicitly emphasize 
personal satisfaction and personal happiness as 
primary values. Marriage represents a deliber- 
ate decision intended to maximize personal 
satisfaction. It is congruent that Americans 
should also be able to terminate the relationship 
when it becomes unsatisfactory. A Catholic 
community, of course, starts from different prem- 
ises. When a spouse becomes responsible for 
a soul as well as a body, certain rather over- 
whelming obligations settle upon him that 
cannot readily be shrugged off on account of 
dimming personal satisfaction. Catholic ide- 
ology also makes marriage the work of God and 
not solely a contract between a man and woman. 
With the union a product of God, is it logical 
that men should be permitted freely to cut it 
asunder ? 

What we are saying is that divorce does not 
mean the same thing in different cultural set- 
tings. In America the fact of divorce is in- 
evitably colored by that primary value—success. 
We talk of making a “‘good marriage” and even 
sociologists have fallen into the habit of speak- 
ing about “successful” marriages. Abrogation 
of the marital tie becomes synonymous with fail- 
ure. The tone of voice with which Americans 
admit to’ divorce betrays their fear that they 
have not lived up to the ideal. By no means 
have we here the only possible attitude toward 

* Davis, K. Statistical Perspective on Marriage and 


Divorce. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 272, 1950, pp. 9-21. 
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the terminated union. A high frequency of 
divorce in the early years of marriage, as on 
Truk, might be regarded as evidence of a 
process which leaves together those couples 
capable of making the best adjustment.® 

Or consider the Arapesh, where a boy of 
twelve is betrothed to a girl of six and during 
the succeeding years grows her body by the 
food his family provides and the taboos he 
observes.® In a society where wives are cast in 
the image of children, dependent on the older 
and stronger father-like husbands, where nurture 
rather than sex is the keystone of marriage, 
divorce appears as a particularly drastic experi- 
ence for a woman. It comes like the shock of 
a second weaning. For a wife to leave the man 
who has grown her remains almost unthinkable 
and always provokes a genuine fight in the com- 
munity. The Arapesh make no allowance for 
divorce. The idea of ending a relationship 
founded not on personal satisfaction as much 
as on fostering, nurturance, and growth is fun- 
damentally incompatible with the values of 
Asapesh culture. 

The communally standardized personality, 
which varies from one group to another, is also 
relevant for a fuller understanding of the dy- 
namics of divorce. The sensitive Lamba,’ for 
example, are so easily vulnerable to frustration 
that a young husband commits suicide out of 
shame, should he fail in attempts to deflower 
his bride. These people appear to be defending 
themselves from stress when they refuse to 
treat a marriage as of great importance. Family 
instability is high and is perhaps related to the 
fact that men as sensitive as these must spend 
two years living with in-laws from whom they 
expect little consideration. Incidentally, the 
Lamba live in a part of eastern Africa that is 
inhospitable to cattle. Hence they lack the cattle 
exchange which among their neighbors legit- 


® Goodenough, Ward H., Property, Kin, and Commu- 
nity on Truk. Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 476, 1951. 

® Mead, M., Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive 
Societies. New York, 1950. 

*Doke, C. M. The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia. 


London, 1931. 
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imizes mafriage, as among the Nuer and Ngoni. 
Our reports indicate that the marriage tie among 
the Lamba, where many men can recall three or 
four marriages, is considerably looser than 
among nearby cattle-keeping people. We see 
here that determinants do not operate singly 
in something as complex as a human culture. 
Personality, social structure, and even the geo- 
gtaphical environment must be taken into ac- 
count in fully explaining complex social facts. 

We have tried to show how anthropologists 
look at divorce 7m culture and see the relation- 
ship of marital separation to other facets of the 
way of life. Cultural arrangements may pro- 
mote or check divorce. In any case a change in 
culture can always be expected to touch upon 
marital stability. How culture change reduces 
stability has been indicated by the Ngoni data. 
Among the Cree Indians of northern Canada, 
family life became more stable after these hunt- 
ing people became converts to Catholicism." 
Since all parts of a culture do not change 
equally, anthropologists take careful note of 


41 Honigmann, J. J., Unpublished Field Notes. 


unequal change. Our own society, among many 
others, illustrates unequal culture change, for 
example, in the laws of divorce outstripping 
traditional or customary attitudes toward ter- 
minated unions. A community's solidarity and 
peacefulness are weakened whenever sections of 
the population or parts of culture change at 
unequal rates.7? 

Unlike the novelist who describes divorce 
from the standpoint of the distinctive personal- 
ities of his characters, the legalist who approach- 
es marital disruption from the side of law and 
the courts, or the theologian, concerned about 
divorce in relation to the divine order of the 
universe, the anthropologist seems to go about 
it the hard way. He wants to see divorce in the 
whole fabric of a way of life. He paints his 
picture with bold strokes. The graphs and 
statistics are missing until the sociologist gets 
into the community and fills in the outlines by 
using additional techniques of social research. 
Here we have taken a broad look at divorce. 


2 Wilson, G. and M. Wilson, The Analysis of Social 
Change. Cambridge, 1945. 
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AGING 
Staples, Ruth: Appreciations and dislikes regarding 
grandmothers as expressed by granddaughters. 
J]. Home Econ., 44:340-343 (May) 1952 


For the purpose of a better understanding of the 
problems of older people in the family, 107 college 
women were asked to describe the characteristics and 
behavior that they liked and disliked in their grand- 
mothers. Only women who had had recent contact 
with their grandmothers participated. A detailed 
analysis of their appreciations and dislikes is pre- 
sented in a table. Classification of the statements 
shows the well-liked grandmother to be a person who 
keeps up with the times and who has broad social in- 
terests. The well-liked grandmother is also able to 
make the transition from a position of family re- 
sponsibility to one of rendering interested, helpful 
services. The disliked grandmother is unable to ad- 
just to change and is unpleasantly aggressive in her 
contacts with her family. Families can help grand- 


* Send in your suggestions of topics, journals, articles to 
be abstracted. 

1 Order priced publications from The Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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parents achieve better social and personal adjustment 
by providing opportunity for really helpful service and 
worthwhile creative work and skills. ‘Youth needs to 
be more tolerant, and many young people have er- 
roneous ideas about the aged. Families need to have, 
or develop, attitudes toward their older members that 
embrace both acceptance of change and appreciation of 
continuing abilities. 


National Institute of Mental Health: Looking forward 
to the later years. (Publ. Hlth. Serv. Pub. 116), 
1952, 13 pp. 5¢ 
This brisk pamphlet summarizes at the popular 

level a great deal of current thought. It appears to 
have been written mainly for the intelligent mature 
layman of 45 or 50. Readers are urged to be both 
realistic and optimistic about the aging process. The 
remarks about family living are quite typical of the 
sustained tone of this publication: “Generally, grown 
children cannot both take care of their parents and 
give the coming generation all that it needs for a 
fair start in life. We are rapidly getting away from 
the idea that they must accept this double responsibil- 
ity. . . . A hundred years ago, when people were 
more likely to live in a farmhouse and have a dozen 
youngsters, the family was something quite different 
from what it is now. Today most people live in 
towns and cities, usually in small houses or apart- 
ments, and have fewer children. Whether this change 
is good or bad is a question for much discussion. 
But good or bad, these are the facts, . . . It is easy 
to get too emotionally tied to a close family circle. 
Many older people feel that the children are growing 
away from them. They do not realize that they, too, 
may really be growing away from the children... . 
The great thing about the family is that it can give a 
central stability and security to life, no matter what 
the ups and downs, whether parents and children 
live together or in separate homes, But to fill this 
role, the family spirit must not be endangered by too 
many emotional demands and tensions.” 


Federal Security Agency, Committee on Aging and 
Geriatrics: Selected references on aging; an anno- 
tated bibliography. 1952, 36 pp., one copy free 
Librarians of the Agency have listed about 40 pro- 

fessional-level contributions which describe the 
family living arrangements of the aged. Papers em- 
phasizing several other aspects of aging, such as 
recreation, creative activity, income maintenance, medi- 
cal care, and mental hygiene, are also described. 
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CHILD AND ADOLESCENT 


Hallinan, H. W.: Adoption for older children. Social 
Casework, 33:277-282 (July) 1952 


Defining an “older child’ as one of 2 or more 
years, the author estimates that there are probably at 
least 10,000 older children in the United States who 
need adoption. But since most adoptive couples want 
infants, it is often difficult for agencies to place chil- 
dren over six months. However, during the past five 
years about one-third of the placements arranged by 
the author’s agency have been in the 2 to 10 age 
group, and these placements have generally been as 
successful as those of infants. Older couples with 
the necessary flexibility and resiliency are considered 
for older children (up to 40 for the woman, and 
45 for the man). After the adoptive couple has re- 
ceived pertinent background data on an older child, 
first glimpses are often arranged at the zoo, a restau- 
rant, or a picnic. Participation of the older child in 
the placement process is described, and the case of an 
8-year-old boy is given in detail. 


Lesser, Arthur: Emotional problems associated with 
handicapping conditions in children. (Child. Bur. 
Pub. 336) 1952, 19 pp., 20¢ 
This professional-level pamphlet was prepared 

from papers presented by Greta Bibring, Franklin M. 

Foote, Ben Gray, William G. Hardy, Betty Huse, 

William G. Lennox, Meyer A. Perlstein, Helen Ross, 

and Eunice Wilson. Parent-child relationships, emo- 

tional reactions and needs of the handicapped child, 
and the reactions of society to the handicapped are dis- 
cussed. 


Havighurst, Robert J. The functions of successful 
discipline. Understng. Child, 21:35-38 (April) 
1952 ease 
After studying a group of children from their tenth 

to their eighteenth years, it was found that “severity 

of discipline which these young people had received 
as children bore no relation to their moral character. 

. . « But consistency of discipline was very closely 

related to moral competence.” Discipline is essen- 

tial, but it can be wholesome or unwholesome in its 
application. The three wholesome uses or results of 
discipline are: (1) To teach the child that the world 
responds in orderly fashion to his actions. (2) To teach 
the child a reasonable degree of social conformity. 
(3) To help the child develop self-control and self- 
direction. Two unwholesome uses or results of disci- 
pline are: (1) To intimidate the child. (2) To release 
aggression by the disciplinarian. Parents and total 
strangers may safely allow the punishment of children 
to serve as a release for their own aggression. But 
people who have frequent relationships with children 
but are not very closely bound to them emotionally, 
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such as teachers, club leaders, employers, and neigh- 
bors, should not retaliate when children do wrong. 
They may punish the children, but it should be done 
without aggression, and, on the whole, they will find 
reward more effective than punishment. 


Spencer, John: Gang memberships and the club. Social 

Serv., 26:24-28 (Summer) 1952 

The author reviews briefly studies of adolescent 
gangs in Italy, Harlem, Shoreditch, and Chicago. He 
then compares social work done with New York's 
Central Harlem Street Club and the Barge Boys’ 
Club in Wapping. There is emphasis on the 
following: (1) A gang supplies the slum boy with 
security and affection. (2) His aggression against 
authority often results from a disturbed family life. 
(3) Although interests of gangs vary, all are inter- 
ested in street-corner talk and news of rival gangs. 
(4) Ordinary punitive measures may merely 
strengthen the gang. (5) Remedial actions must be 
directed toward the gang rather than its individual 
members. (6) To be accepted, the social worker must 
first “hang around” until his presence is accepted and 
then he may gradually acquaint the gang with new 
kinds of recreation. (7) Overt leadership should re- 
main among the gang’s own members. (8) The 
social worker's personality is more important than his 
program, and “weaning” of the gang from him should 
be gradual, much as it would be with individuals. 


Faegre, M. L., and Hymes, J. L., Jr.: A healthy 
personality for your child avd Discussion aid for “a 
healthy personality for your child.” (Child. Bur. 
Pub. 337 and 338) 1952, 23 pp., 15¢, and 16 pp., 
10¢ respectively 

’ Pamphlet 337, for parents, is a popular version of 

part of the Fact Finding Digest written by members of 

the Midcentury Whice House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth which met in 1950. Development of 
the child’s personality is traced in a very readable 
manner. Pamphlet 338 is written mainly for the 
parent study group leader. It has helpful sugges- 
tions for conducting meetings, together with a list of 
about 50 pamphlets, books and films on children. 


Irvine, E. E.: Observations on the aims and methods 
of child rearing in communal settlements in Israel. 
Hum, Relat., 5:247-275 (No. 3) 1952 
The author spent about a year in Israel and visited 

Kibbutzim Artzi and Hameuchad. The children spent 

most of the day with others of their age group in 

“children’s houses.” Babies were reared in groups of 

5 or 6 until the age of 3; they were then placed 

in larger groups of 12 to. 18. An informal pro- 

gressive schooling was begun at 6 years, and the 
children attended school until they were 18. AI- 
though nursing mothers returned to work 6 weeks 
after childbirth, they continued to nurse their babies, 
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usually in small groups. (Mothers who were unable 
to suckle their babies fed them for the first six 
months.) The importance of the older child's daily 
visit to his parents’ rooms was scrupulously recog- 
nized, and the Sabbath was devoted largely to family 
activities. In Israel's younger communal settlements, 
there is more subordination of family interests to those 
of the group and, since the community has responsibil- 
ity for the support of the children, a definite number 
may be planned for; “priorities” are assigned by the 
group to those couples who wish to have children. 

Relations of the children to their auxiliary parents are 

discussed. 

Hill, A. S.: The severely retarded child goes to 
school. (Off. Educ. Bull. 11) 1952, 54 pp., 20¢ 
Publication of this bulletin is an outcome of a 

conference at the Office of Education in which state 

directors of special education and several other 
authorities participated. There are suggestions, not 
only for teaching, but also for aiding parents of the 
lower grade mentally retarded child. Public school 
classes for these children in several cities are described. 

There is mention of the parent associations, many of 

which are affiliated with the National Association for 

Retarded Children. Class schedules followed in 

Salem, Mass., and Detroit are given in an appendix. 

Also there is a bibliography of about 60 works pub- 

lished in the last 12 years. 


Radinsky, E. K.: While a child stays in a foster- 
family home. Child, 16:105-108, 110 (March) 
1952 
The author is Director of Casework at the Chil- 

dren’s Service Bureau, a foster-home agency in New 

York City. She describes briefly procedures used in 

her agency together with some of the guiding prin- 

ciples. Several experiences encountered during the 
placements of four children are cited as examples of 
problems. 

See also RESEARCH. 


EDUCATION 

Tydlaska, Mary: Teachers would lengthen family 

living units. J. Home Econ., 44:206-207 (March) 

1952 

A questionnaire was sent to 100 representative 
high school teachers of home economics, all in Texas. 
The author's report was written from the 46 replies 
received. Areas of home economics covered were 
family relations, consumer education, budget making, 
child care and development, good grooming and good 
health, and personal development and self-understand- 
ing. The teachers used a variety of methods and tech- 
niques in their presentation of these areas, but only 
32 percent were showing films or film strips on chil- 
dren and youth. Genuine family experiences were 
utilized by 86 percent in courses having preparation 
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for marriage and family life. Under ideal condi- 
tions, the teachers would double or treble the class 
time allotted to family relations. 


See also FAMILY, DIVORCE, MARRIAGE. 
FAMILY, DIVORCE, MARRIAGE 


DePorte, J. V.: Civil marriage in New York State, 
apart from New York City. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
17:232-235 (April) 1952 
A study was made of marriages in New York 

State, where marriage ceremonies may be either civil 
or religious. It was found that in 1949 only about 
10 percent of upstate New York marriages were per- 
formed with a civil ceremony, and that about two- 
thirds of the civil ceremonies were performed by jus- 
tices of the peace. The percentage of civil marriages 
was somewhat higher among urban than among rural 
residents. Couples who had a civil ceremony tended 
to be somewhat older than those who had a religious 
ceremony. The proportion of brides who had a civil 
ceremony was least among those who were contracting 
their first marriage and highest among those who had 
been previously divorced. The widowed and those 
who had been previously both widowed and divorced 
were in an intermediary position. 


Anonymous: Family living in the U.S. Pract. Home 
Econ., 30:14-16 (January) 1952 
In 1950 there were 39 million American families. 

The six million families who lived on farms had 20 

percent of the children; in only 12 percent was there 

but one child. Rural population increased 7 percent 

from 1940 to 1950. Urban population increased 19 

percent during the same period, although in 1950 21 

percent of the non-farm children were in one-child 

families. There was an overall increase of 55 per- 
cent in the number of children under five years from 

1940 to 1950, and a 24 percent increase in those from 

five to nine. At the same time, the number of per- 

sons aged 75 and over increased 45 percent, and the 
number aged 65 to 74 increased 33 percent. In 

March 1950, more than 15 percent of the farm wives 

were working or seeking employment as compared 

with 22 percent of the rural non-farm wives and 26 

percent of the urban. Also, as of March 1950, 30 

percent of all married women with no children under 

18 were working, and 12 percent of those with pre- 

school children were working. Free copies of the 10 

charts and bar graphs used to illustrate this article 

may be obtained from the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Jacobson, David: The love story of an American 
family. J. Soc. Hyg., 38:297-305 (October) 1952 
Rabbi Jacobson has written the story of a single 

happy marriage—that of Sally and Gene Cohen. 
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Both young people were from the same community 
and their families were of similar socioeconomic status. 
During a 2-hour premarital interview, the author dis- 
cussed the problem of Gene’s widowed mother with 
the young couple, helped them work out a budget, 
and recommended several books on marriage. As a 
result of his counsel, Sally also enrolled for evening 
courses in domestic science. At the time of writing, 
the couple had 2 children and were expecting a third. 
Family religious life is described, and the paper in- 
cludes several Biblical and Talmudic references to mar- 
riage. 

Steiner, S. A.: Marital conflict and functional illness. 
Med. Ann. D.C., 31:486-488, 530 (September) 
1952 
Most of this paper discusses 3 women with func- 

tional illnesses. All were married to emotionally 

unbalanced men. Complaints of the women included 
fatigue, chest pain, and sickness of 8 weeks or more. 

The author in his treatment explained the basic 

dynamics of the husbands’ neuroses, and led the 

women to an understanding of their own emotional 
problems, 


Hill, G. W., and Tarver, J. D.: Marriage and di- 
vorce trends in Wisconsin, 1915-1945. Milbank 
Mem. Fd. Quart., 30:5-17 (January) 1952 
“{The authors} present some interesting findings 

based upon their study of 10 percent of the marriage 
certificates and all divorce records for Wisconsin for 
the years 1915, 1920, 1935, 1940, and 1945. The 
data include breakdowns by occupational class of the 
groom, age of bride and groom, and duration of mar- 
riage and fertility of divorced couples.” 


Bend, Emil: Marriage offers in a Yiddish newspaper 
—1935 and 1950. Amer. J. Sociol., 58:60-66 
(July) 1952 
Both random samples of 50 advertisements were 

taken from The Day. The 1935 advertisers listed 

or desired more traits based on economic factors, but 
in the 1950 sample personal qualities predominated. 

Jewishness received insignificant attention in all the 

advertisements. 


Lloyd, R. G.: Parent-youth conflicts of college stu- 
dents. Sociol. & Social Res., 36:227-230 (March- 
April) 1952 
By questionnaire and check-list, the author secured 

data from 1,000 students in 5 South Carolina colleges. 

He then interviewed about 20 percent. Among his 

findings are these: (1) Almost 8 percent were 

seldom or never permitted to select their own clothes. 

(2) The parents of about 15 percent selected or 

limited social acquaintances of the opposite sex. (3) 

Nearly 82 percent of the students “‘practically always 
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feel free to discuss their most perplexing problems 
with their parents.” (4) About 70 percent were 
satisfied with their spending allowances. (5) Only 
about 2 percent believed that parental religious atti- 
tudes were absolutely right. (6) Parents of about 17 
percent imposed disturbing curfews. (7) In compan- 
son with siblings, about 48 percent felt they were 
“slighted somewhat” or “definitely mistreated.” (8) 
About 39 percent had received sex instruction from 
their mother and about 20 percent from their father. 
Slightly more females than males were included in 
the survey. 


Schnepp, G. J., and Roberts, L. A.: Residential pro- 
pinquity and mate selection on a parish basis. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 58:45-50 (July) 1952 


The authors present an analysis of 221 marriages 
performed during the period 1948-50 in Holy Rosary 
Parish, St. Louis, Missouri. Their paper is patterned 
after the city-wide surveys made by Davie and Reeves 
in New Haven and Bossard in Philadelphia, and they 
have made a statistical comparison with those earlier 
studies. The propinquity rate for the parish was con- 
siderably less. 


Herbert, E. S.: When the homemaker goes to work. 

J]. Home Econ., 44:257-259 (April) 1952 

This article is primarily an analytical review of 
some recent reports and studies made by government 
agencies and others. Among the many findings 
pointed out are these: Ninety percent of the wives 
who work do so to raise the family’s living stand- 
ards. Many working wives find in a job the outside 
interests they crave. Children who understand the 
situation may derive a “special sort of satisfaction” 
from the fact that their mothers work, but a “usual 
time” needs to be set aside for them by the working 
mother. The same substitute mother should be em- 
ployed continually. In one study, “there was no evi- 
dence that the earnings of any homemakers had been 
used to purchase household appliances which would 
make their housekeeping easier. There were, how- 
ever, indications that their earnings may have made 
possible the purchase of newer automobiles, television 
sets, or houses.” 


Schmiedeler, Edgar, editor: Your home, a church in 
miniature, II and III. Washington; Nat. Cath. 
Welf. Conf. (1952), 92 pp., 30¢, and 49 pp., 
20¢ respectively 
The second volume contains contributions by 14 

authors, among which are: Celebrating Religious Mile- 

stones In the Family Circle, Religious Family Inter- 
ests, The Office of Sponsors {requirements for, and 
duties of, godparents}, Family Participation In Parish 

Life, and Dynamic Family Living and the Mass. 

In the third volume, Bernard Strasser explains and 
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gives the text of numerous family blessings and 
comments, ‘With a booklet of blessings in English, 
the question of who may do the blessing arises. When 
there is no priest, the father or any other member of 
the family may read the blessings for the things of 
daily living. . . . These blessings by lay people are 
very efficacious. But they are simply personal bless- 
ings; the laity cannot bless in the name of the 
Church.” Prayers for blessing a new home, the trous- 
seau and wedding dress, a parents’ bedroom, eggs, 
a sick child, and an automobile are among the many 
forms included. 


See also MEDICINE ; RESEARCH. 


FERTILITY, REPRODUCTION 


Lee, E. S., and Lee, A. S.: The differential fertility 
of the American Negro. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 17: 
437-447 (August) 1952 
Data found in 1940 census publications are the 

bases for this study, and the authors present many of 

their findings in 5 tables. The pattern of Negro fer- 
tility was found to be remarkably similar to that of 
native whites. The Negro pattern most closely ap- 
proached the white in the North, West, and urban 
South, and only in the rural South was a downward 
trend of fertility among Negroes irregularly ac- 
companied by increasingly favorable socioeconomic 
status. The authors believe, “If the better edu- 
cated and economically more successful Negroes tend 
to be light skinned, and if miscegenation is no longer 
an important source of white genes, the differential 
fertility shown in this paper can only result in a re- 
duction in the proportion of white genes in the 

‘Negro’ population with a consequent darkening of the 

race.” 


Millera, H. L., and Flannery, F. E.: Education for 
childbirth in private practice. Child-Fam. Dig., 
6:33-44 (April) 1952 
585 consecutive women who were expecting moth- 

erhood were educated and prepared according to the 

methods of Grantly Dick Read. They attended classes 

on exercises, education, and relaxation, given by a 

nurse who was specially trained to communicate the 

method. It was found, when these cases were fol- 
lowed up, that the total number of hours in labor was 
greatly reduced; the morbidity was lessened in moth- 
ers and babies; the deliveries were less complicated ; 
and that the average loss of blood was much less, al- 
though uterine inertia still occurred in some cases. 

While not especially favoring the term “natural child- 

birth,” the authors feel that muscular preparation of 

the mother for childbirth leads to satisfactory results 
and that it should be encouraged. 


Stycos, J. M.: Family and fertility in Puerto Rico. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 17:572-580 (October) 1952 
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Much background information and the findings of 
several earlier studies have been integrated in this 
contribution. The author analyzes the salient char- 
acteristics of the Puerto Rican family and describes 
the differential sex status and roles of men and 
women. Emphasis is also given the extended family 
and familism. He concludes that the discrepancy 
between low fertility aspirations and high fertility 
in lower class Puerto Rico can be partially explained 
by family life dynamics, and he has endeavored to 
Present an analytical model of value to researchers. 


Michael, A. M.: Hypnosis in childbirth. Brit. Med. 

]., 1:734-737 (April 5) 1952 

Twenty-two of the 30 women described in this 
paper had completely painless labor under hypnosis. 
The patients were seen for training from 2 to 11 
times while pregnant. None were seen before the 
34th week; one was not seen until 10 days before 
delivery. There were 6 primagravidae and 24 multi- 
gtavidae. Post-hypnotic suggestion was given that 
labor would be painless, but that tightness would be 
felt in the lower abdomen and lower back during 
uterine contractions. The perineal area was “anes- 
thetized” by repeated suggestion, and usually episioto- 
mies were quite painless. The author stresses the 
need for removal of such anesthesia before waking 
the patient. Patients were kept informed of their 
progress in labor; there was evidence that indicated 
the duration of labor was shortened. 


Dinkel, R. M.: Occupation and fertility in the United 
States. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 17:178-183 (April) 
1952 
The hypothesis of this study is that each of the 

nine occupational groups for which the Bureau of 

the Census gives data on number of children ever 
born has a distinct level of fertility that is correlated 
negatively with socioeconomic status. It is believed 
that these occupational groups have different fertility 
rates because they have different values that find ex- 
pression in characteristic styles of living. Examina- 
tion of census data only partially supported the hy- 
pothesis. It was found that individual occupational 
groups among the nine for which there are data do 
not have distinct fertility rates. Only a very general 
classification shows the kind of consistent variation 
between occupation and fertility that indicates a defi- 
nite relationship. It would seem that specific lines of 
work do not lead to such different modes of living as 
to influence family size. It was found, however, that 
different fertility rates do seem to exist between certain 
groups, especially rural and urban groups, urban 

“white-collar” and “blue-collar” or “overall” groups, 

and skilled and less skilled groups. The author rec- 

ommends that instead of trying to distinguish be- 
tween the fertility rates of occupational groups, it 
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would be more useful to distinguish between groups 
which have distinctly different styles of living, what- 
ever their occupations may be. 


Sinclair, R. St.C.: Pregnancy and labour in the young 
mother. J. Obstet. Gynaec. Brit. Emp., 59:504-509 
(August) 1952 
This is a survey of 700 primaparous deliveries made 

in various Cape Town hospitals. The European, 

African Native, and Cape Coloured mothers were all 

16 years of age or less at the time of delivery. Ex- 

cluding 30 prolonged cases, the average duration of 

labor was 13 hours, and the author was impressed by 
the calm cooperation of many of the young mothers 
during the second stage. There were 9 Caesarian sec- 

tions and 74 instances of perineal laceration, but 666 

of these mothers delivered themselves normally. 

Twenty-eight episiotomies were performed. Only 4 

mothers lost more than 20 ounces of blood, and al- 

most all nursed their babies. Although about 50 

percent of the unmarried mothers were prepared to 

give up their babies, the author observed little, if 
any, mental upset; most of the young mothers seemed 
pleased with their babies. Three deaths occurred 

among mothers who had had no antenatal care. A 

discussion of 8 rather similar studies published in 

American and British journals is included in this re- 

port. 


Baird, Dugald: Preventive medicine in obstetrics. 
New Engl. J. Med., 246:561-568 (April 10) 1952 
Baird, Regius Professor of Midwifery at the Uni- 

versity of Aberdeen, believes that his city “is par- 

ticularly suitable for social research in obstetrics, since 
there are about 3000 births per annum, a convenient 
number to handle.” He stresses here “environmental 
factors that affect the outcome of pregnancy,” many 
of which are presented in a series of bar graphs and 
tables. He has found that “. . . much inefficiency in 
reproduction is the result of impaired growth and 
health and of deterioration associated with aging. 
Since the well-to-do tend to be healthy and well 
grown but to reproduce late and the poorer classes to 
be less healthy but to reproduce early, the social dif- 
ferentials are not clear-cut unless the age factor is 
taken into account. It is clear that good physique, 
health and education and early marriage are ideal 
for efficient reproduction. The two main problems in 
preventing reproductive inefficiency are the improve- 
ment of social conditions, so that stunting of growth 
and malnutrition decrease, and the removal of bar- 
riers to early marriage among those who already live 
in a good environment. . . . Social improvement must 

be guided by continued research. It is of great im- 

portance to discover how far the rise in fetal mortal- 

ity and the incidence of disordered uterine action that 
are associated with age are inevitable and how far 
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the process of aging can be retarded by the provision 
of a suitable environment. In this connection, it is 
also necessary to consider how far an environment 
that is suitable for full physical and intellectual de- 
velopment is compatible with race survival. This 
problem becomes more important as the standard of 
living rises and the family is more and more planned. 
The present trend among educated persons is to re- 
duce the number of children in the interests of a still 
higher standard of living for these children, until 
this group of society fails to reproduce itself. Since 
professional women tend to marry professional men, 
they are likely to have children with intelligence 
above the average, but in the present state of society 
many of them postpone starting a family and then 
restrict the total number of children to an extent that 
ensures a decline in this valuable population. From 
the strictly obstetrical point of view, difficult labor is 
a significant contributory factor in the decision to 
limit the family, though not the most important one. 
Research should therefore be directed toward deter- 
mining the cause of prolonged labor due to disordered 
uterine action. . . . The relatively high fetal mortality 
and prematurity rates associated with poor health and 
the high incidence of difficult labor found in [older 
women having their first child} can be mitigated but 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with, even by the high- 
est standard of obstetric art and skill.” 


Paukstis, C. A.: Restoration of conceptive ability fol- 
lowing sterilization. J. Mich. Med. Soc., 50/1238, 
1243 (November) 1951 


The author’s 25-year-old patient had had a tubal 
ligation performed for economic reasons after de- 
livery of her second child in 1940. Ensuing religious 
conflict and the death of one of her children led her to 
seek restorative surgery. Details are reported of the 
successful second operation done in 1946. Two more 
children were born in 1947 and 1949. 


Illingworth, R. S., and others: Self-demand feeding 
in a maternity unit. Lancet, 1:683-687 (April 5) 
1952 
Belief that the “higher incidence of successful lac- 

tation in primitive communities’ might result from 

a more elastic infant feeding schedule led the au- 

thors to make this study. At the Jessop Hospital for 

Women in Sheffield, they observed 131 babies fed on 

demand and compared them with 106 fed on a rigid 

schedule. Demands were most frequent between the 
4th and 7th days; on the Sth day, 12 of these babies 
demanded 9 or more feeds. By the 9th day, almost 
half of the demand-fed babies had regained their 
birth weight. Mothers nursing the demand group 

experienced less discomfort. Upon discharge, 94.4 

percent of the demand group were fully breast-fed 

as compared with 88.1 percent of the scheduled group. 
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At the end of one month, 80.3 percent of the de- 
mand group and 64.5 percent of the rigid group 
were fully breast-fed. 


Barton, Mary, and Wiesner, B. P.: Significance of 
testicular exfoliation in male infecundity. Brit. 
Med. J., 2:958-962 (November 1) 1952 
“Persistent exfoliation of testicular cells, including 

abnormal cell forms, is often associated with in- 
fecundity, though it is compatible with the occur- 
rence of fertilization. It does not respond to specific 
endocrine measures, but does respond in a significant 
proportion of cases to the treatment of associated 
systemic conditions such as metabolic disturbances or 
infective states. Reduction of exfoliation is often ac- 
companied by an increase in fecundity. Some ex- 
foliated cells reflect disturbances of cell division, 
and it is concluded that endogenous as well as exog- 
enous factors may act as antimitotic agents and pos- 
sibly produce genetic changes. It is suggested that in 
subjects in whom antimitotic effects are much in 
evidence attempts at reproduction might wisely be 
postponed in view of the possible danger of hereditary 
subfertility.”’ 


Weiner, W., and Norris, Vera: Transfusion treat- 
ment of women of child-bearing age; a statistical 
study of the incidence of anti-rhesus immuniza- 
tion. Brit, Med. J., 2:°975-976 (November 1) 1952 
“Using the figures obtained from the records of 

the Regional Transfusion Service in the Midlands, it 

has been shown that the percentage of immunization 
among rhesus-negative mothers due to previous trans- 
fusions has gone down significantly in the two years 

1948 and 1949 as compared with previous periods. 

It is felt, however, that no immunization should ever 

occur if simple precautions are taken in the treat- 

ment of girls and women of pre-child-bearing or 
child-bearing age.” 


Chaudhuri, K. C.: Breast feeding. Indian J]. Pediat., 

19:12-14 (January) 1952 

“Breast feeding is a social remedy of greatest sig- 
nificance. If all the 10,000 infants that are born in our 
hospital in a single year are to be fed artificially, it 
will be a tremendous problem. . . . Each requires on 
an average about 24 ounces of milk daily. . . . If 
two pounds cost twelve annas it means an expense of 
Rs. 135,000, {about $27,000} per month. Apart from 
that, cows require pasture land, and agricultural ex- 
perts would say that each cow requires about one acre 
of land for feeding. We cannot produce enough 
food for human beings and it would be a sad affair 
if we willfully overload our food shortage by resort- 
ing to feeding of the cattle. If this expense and 
organization is required for only one hospital, what 
would be the problem when it is applied to the whole 
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country? Do not wean a baby until the proper time 
comes. Take care of the mother, feed her so that she 
has enough milk. She will get ample reward by 
having a bonny child full of joy and charm.” 


See also RESEARCH. 


MEDICINE 


MacCarthy, D., and Douglas, J. W. B.: Circum- 
cision in a national sample of four-year-old chil- 
dren. Brit. Med. J., 2:755-756 (October 4) 1952 


“This paper discusses the incidence of circumcision 
in a national* sample of 2,428 four-year-old children, 
24 percent of whom had been circumcised by this age. 
More than a third of these circumcisions were per- 
formed in the first month of life, at a time when 
faults or diseases of the prepuce itself are practically 
non-existent. It is only during this period that social- 
class differences in circumcision are found. The 
operation of circumcision is more often performed 
among the well-to-do than among the manual workérs. 
In the former classes the incidence of the operation is 
highest among later-born children, whereas in the 
latter it is highest among the first-born.” (A leading 
article entitled “The Offending Foreskin” on pages 
766-7 of the same issue contains much thought-pro- 
voking editorial conment.) 


Arnold, R. C., and others: Studies in penicillin treat- 
ment of syphilis. Pub. Hlth. Rep., 67-78-89 (Janu- 
ary) 1952 
The authors have written a readable comprehensive 

review of studies conducted from 1943 to 1950 under 

the auspices of the U.S. Public Health Service. The 
paper has an excellent summary and a bibliography of 

28 references. 


See also CHILD, RESEARCH. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Various authors: Children with mental and emotional 
disabilities; a symposium held in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Michigan. Amer. J. 
Ment. Defic., 56:{663]}-726 (April) 1952 
Among the papers included are Environment and 

Intelligence by Boyd McCandless, with a bibliography 

of 90 references; Experiments in the Early Training 

of the Mentally Retarded by Samuel A. Kirk; Emo- 
tional Interference with Intellectual Functioning by 

Leo Kanner; Deprivations During Infancy and Their 

Effects upon Personality Development by Leo H. 

Bartemeier; The Education of the Brain-injured Child 

by Alfred A. Strauss; and A Community Program for 

the Mentally Retarded by George S. Stevenson. 


* England, Scotland and Wales. 
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Herzberg, F. I.: A study of the psychological factors 
in primary dysmenorrhea. J. Clin. Psychol., 8:174- 
178 (April) 1952 
Two comparable groups of women were studied, 

one group indicating the presence of primary dys- 
menorrhea, and a control group consisting of women 
who were never bothered with menstrual pain. 
Both groups were tested for emotional stability by the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. It was 
found that the group of women with menstrual pain 
obtained more significantly deviant scores on the test 
than did the group of women without menstrual pain. 
The women with menstrual pain. especially tended to 
be significantly more hypochondriacal, depressed, psy- 
chopathi: .lly deviated, and psychasthenic on their in- 
ventory scores. While acknowledging the limitations 
of this type of study, the author feels justified in 
viewing the result as evidence for the psychosomatic 
nature of primary dysmenorrhea. 


See also MEDICINE. 


RESEARCH 


Brown, J. S.: The conjugal family and the extended 
family group. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 17:297-306 
(June) 1952 
The author, a native of the Kentucky mountains, 

presents details of the kinship structure of Beech 
Creek, Laurel and Flat Rock, three small communi- 
ties in that area. Primary emphasis is placed upon 
his Beech Creek data which were gathered over a 
period of 16 years. Among his Beech Creek findings 
are these: (1) The conjugal family was the most 
important social group. (2) Median size of 77 
households was 5.43. (3) The few single persons 
in the area were looked upon as odd and unusual. 
(4) Husbands were expected to be dominant in the 
husband-wife relationship. (5) Nearly three-fourths 
of the persons in 38 families were kin in some degree, 
and a quantitative indication of differences in rela- 
tionships was found in the visiting practices. (6) 
Bonds similar to those of siblings often developed 
among first cousins. (7) In the extended family 
group there was a leadership structure, and in crises 
the group stood together. (8) Newly-married 
couples usually went temporarily to the husband's 
home, but most did not stay there over a year. 


Christensen, H. T.: Dating behavior as evaluated by 
high school students. Amer. J. Sociol., 57:580-586 
(May) 1952 
“A nation-wide sample of 2500 high school stu- 

dents was studied to determine attitudes toward dat- 

ing practices with the following results: (1) Feel- 
ings of shyness in the dating situation were found to 
be rather common among both sexes. (2) Males were 
considered to be more careless, disrespectful, and sex- 
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driven, while females were thought to be more in- 
hibited, touchy, and money-minded. (3) Though 
males and females agreed on both self-criticisms and 
sex Criticisms, there were some differences—and these 
mainly in the direction of projected blame.” 


Federal Security Agency, Committee on Aging and 
Geriatrics: Fact book on aging; selected charts and 
tables on the personal characteristics, income, em- 
ployment, living arrangements and health of older 
persons in the population. 1952, 62 pp., 30¢ 
Statistical data derived from several named sources 

have been summarized from 35 tables into 21 in- 
teresting charts. Among the many facts graphically 
shown are these: (1) The number of persons past 
age 65 has quadrupled in the past 50 years. (2) New 
England and the West North Central States tended to 
have the highest ratios of aged as of 1950, but the 
West had the largest increase in aged from 1940 to 
1950. (3) The typical older man is married but the 
typical older woman is a widow. (4) Only about 
one-fourth of the persons past 65 in 1950 lived alone 
or in a non-family group. (5) The relative number 
of aged workers is shrinking. (6) Chronic disease 
is the principal killer of the aged. The Committee 
has endeavored to present the facts of widest interest 
and application and there is a helpful introductory ab- 
stract. Certain information too detailed for charting 
is found only in the tables. 


Herbst, P. G. The measurement of family relation- 
ships. Hum. Relat., 5:3-36 (No. 1), 1952 


A family questionnaire, including questions on 
household duties, child control and care, social activi- 
ties, and economic activities, was given to 96 children 
in the sixth grades of two Melbourne schools; and the 
questionnaire results were scored in such a manner as 
to determine the family structure of the subjects. It 
was found that family relationships could be struc- 
tured in three main ways: (1) The Family Field, de- 
fined in terms of the topological relationships between 
activity regions. (2) The Family Structure, given by 
the behavioral relationships between husband and 
wife. (3) The Tension Balance, arising out of 
possible opposition between structural changes towards 
tension reduction in the field as a whole, and towards 
tension reduction within areas or regions within the 
field. For the family group, considered as a group 
consisting of two persons, four qualitatively different 
structures were found to exist: The husband and 
wife autocratic respectively, the autonomic and the 
syncratic. Each of these tended to be associated with 
a different level of tension, except for the two auto- 
cratic structures which could be regarded as being 
symmetrically identical. The author feels that the 
findings not only serve as validation of the basic 
principles of field theory deduced from the behavioral 
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field concept, but also lead to further extensions of 
the conceptual framework. 


Thwaites, E. J., and Sutherland, Ian: A method of 
assessing maternal efficiency for socio-medical sur- 
veys. Arch. Dis. Child., 27:60-66 (February) 1952 


Maternal efficiency is defined as “the ability of a 
mother to cope with and care for her child,” and the 
authors used five factors in arriving at a rating: state 
of child, diet of child, attitude of mother to child, 
state of home, and health of mother. (In a revised 
index, the authors omitted maternal health.) Practical 
working definitions are listed for the classifications 
“good,” “fair,” or “poor.” The first year of life of 
580 Oxford babies was assessed, and an attempt was 
made to differentiate the efficient mother from the 
efficient housewife under the factor “attitude of 
mother to child.” Three home visits were made 
during the child’s first year; not more than one of the 
three was by appointment. Three hundred and twenty 
mothers were classed as “good” on all five counts. 
Families not living with relatives or lodgers were 
found to have the highest standards of efficiency; 
those living in “rooms” scored lowest. A definite 
relation between ‘maternal efficiency and juvenile 
non-specific infections was revealed; mothers of those 
children who had had none or only one such infection 
during the year scored high. However, no correla- 
tion between gastro-enteritis and maternal efficiency 
was observed. 


Rockwood, L. D.: A proposal for the direction of 
family life research in the next decade. J. Home 
Econ., 44:23-27 (January) 1952 
The author reviews briefly several foci for re- 

search suggested by others, and then presents sugges- 

tions for research in three areas: (1) Interrelations of 

the male and the female in the family setting. (2) 

Interrelations of the younger, middle, and older gen- 

erations at successive stages of the cycle of family 

development. (3) Interrelations of the older and 

younger within the child’s generation. There is a 

bibliography of 61 works published within the past 

10 years. 

See also AGING, CHILD, FAMILY, MEDICINE, SOCIAL 

FACTORS. 


SEX 


Pugh, W. E.: Coitus and late pregnancy, delivery and 
the puerperium; a preliminary report. Amer. J. 
Obstet. Gynec., 64:333-339 (August) 1952 
The author did not find any American literature on 

this subject published after 1916. He believes that 

the traditional advice given women to refrain from 
coitus during the last 2 months of pregnancy has 
stemmed “from the existing outdated foreign litera- 
ture.” His own paper reports in statistical detail 
findings in 100 unselected maternity cases, studied by 
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vaginal smear and query. The search for spermato- 
zoa was 98 percent negative. Shortest times since 
coitus were reported by white married multiparous 
patients. Twenty-seven had had coitus 14 days or 
less prior to their admission to hospital. In 12, com- 
plications possibly related to coitus developed. The 
author comments, “Conclusions must necessarily rest 
on further investigation. I hope that the results of 
this present study will stimulate that investigation, and 
will encourage us to de-emphasize abstinence during 
the final weeks of pregnancy, since time {since} 
coitus appears to be of little significance provided 
that the [pregnant woman] is not uncomfortable dur- 
ing intercourse.” 


Elgosin, R. B.: Premarital counseling and sexual ad- 
justment in marriage. Conn. St. Med. J., 15:999- 
1002 (November) 1951 
The author studied 500 married women encoun- 

tered in his general practice, most of whom had had 
at least a high school education. The women were 
of all ages and there were no physical reasons to pre- 
clude intercourse. Only 47.4 percent had a satisfac- 
tory sex life; 52.6 percent reported that they did 
not enjoy their sex life. Factors disclosed in frigidity 
included fear of pregnancy, coitus interruptus, emo- 
tional shock or psychic trauma associated with initial 
attempts at sexual intercourse, premature ejaculation, 
inadequate housing, inadequate precoital stimulation, 
and religious connotations. (“Some women have the 
idea that to derive pleasure from sexual intercourse is 
wrong morally or that one may have pleasure only if 
one is trying to become pregnant. Guilt feelings asso- 
ciated with the use of contraceptives either by the 
wife or by the husband may prohibit enjoyment of 
the sex act. Frequently a talk with the priest or min- 
ister can do much to correct these beliefs.”). The 
author concludes that the greatest cause of marital 
sexual unhappiness is ignorance. 


Hirsch, Joseph: Sex attitudes and venereology in New 
York City one hundred years ago. J. Soc. Hyg., 
38:212-219 (May) 1952 
Written from old hospital records, this contribu- 

tion shows how, in March 1860, the board of direc- 

tors of one New York hospital passed a resolution 
barring single syphilitic women from treatment, but 
decided to admit men so afflicted who could pay one 
month’s fees in advance. In June, however, women 
who could bring “testimony of good moral character” 
were also admitted. There are excerpts from case 
histories recording the application of leeches and 
other old methods of treatment. Moralizations and 
an association of sexual and drinking excesses are 
also revealed, and the patients were believed cured 
when their symptoms disappeared. 

See also MARRIAGE, MEDICINE, RESEARCH. 
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Indicating Sexual Incompatibility 
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There are several kinds of sexual incom- 
patibility that keep cropping up time and 
again in marriage counseling cases; and because 
there are many points of similarity in these 
cases, it is possible for some specific techniques 
to be developed for their effective handling by 
marriage counselors. This, at least, has been the 
writer's experience, 

Among the main possibilities of sexual in- 
compatibility in marriage two stand out and 
will be discussed in this paper: (1) Instances 
where the husband desires a greater frequency 
or a different mode of sex relation than the 
wife desires. (2) Instances where the wife 
desires a greater frequency or a different mode 
of sex relations than the husband desires. In 
both these kinds of sexual incompatibility three 
main causes ate repeatedly found: (1) One 
or both spouses are emotionally disturbed indi- 
viduals whose peculiar sexual needs ‘are : of 
neurotic origin. (2) The assumed sexual in- 
compatibilities are not basically sexual but are 
a function of conscious or unconscious non- 
sexual or emotional hostilities or incompatibili- 
ties between the spouses. (3) Both spouses are 
reasonably well-adjusted individuals, and they 
actually have a good degree of emotional rap- 
port, but they do have a specific problem of 
sexual incompatibility that is only partly or 
unimportantly related to the other aspects of 
their personalities and their marriage. 

Assuming that the couple’s sexual incom- 
patibilities are neurotically based, we obviously 
have a clearcut psychotherapy problem and the 
marriage counselor who is not equipped to 
handle it as such should refer the case to a 
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competent psychotherapist. Assuming that the 
sexual incompatibilities are the result of emo- 
tional hostilities or differences, we have a 
marriage counseling problem overlapping with 
a psychotherapy problem—since any attempt to 
deal with the deep-seated emotional difficulties 
of human beings is, whether we choose to 
call it that or not, psychotherapy. Assuming 
that the couple’s sexual incompatibilities are 
not attributable to deep-lying neurotic difficulties 
or to emotional factors in their own relation- 
ship, or that these sexual incompatibilities exist 
in addition to or beyond any also existing 
neurotic and emotional difficulties, we have what 
might be called a clearcut marriage counseling 
problem. Even in this event, however, since 
man’s sexual behavior may never be fully di- 
vorced from the rest of his existence, emotional 
as well as sexuo-marital issues are necessarily 
involved; and the ‘marriage counseling” 
process, if it is to be most effective, must involve 
some degree of “psychotherapy” as well as 
“counseling.” But not, necessarily, the depth- 
centered forms of psychotherapy that we nor- 
mally employ when neurotic or serious emotional 
difficulties are present. 

In any event, this paper will be devoted to 
a consideration of the counseling rather than 
the psychotherapeutic aspects of the problem 
of sexual incompatibility in marriage. More 
specifically, it will consider sexual incompati- 
bilities that exist over and beyond, or in addition 
to, those caused by neurotic or husband-wife 
emotional difficulties. 

The first type of sexual incompatibility to be 
discussed is that where a wife feels that she 
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cannot satisfy the amount or the kind of her 
husband's sexual desires. Mr. Long, for 
example, came to see the writer with the com- 
plaint that everything was all right between him 
and his wife except their sex relations, which 
occurred about once a month. Mrs. Long, seen 
later, substantiated her husband's story, said that 
she loved him and certainly did not want to 
break up their marriage, but that she just never 
had been very interested in sex relations and 
now, after the recent birth of their third child, 
was less interested than ever. By the time she 
went to bed with her husband, she was so tired 
that she didn’t want to have intercourse, so that, 
when she did permit it, she just went through 
the motions without any enjoyment. She knew 
this was “unfair” to her husband, but what 
could she do? 

Further questioning revealed that Mrs, Long 
had been taught’ by her mother that “good” 
husbands did not bother their wives very much 
sexually ; that women got little satisfaction from 
copulation ; and that the only permissible form 
of sex relations between husband and wife 
was “normal” coitus. When frankly informed 
by the counselor that her mother’s sex teachings 
were nonsense, Mrs. Long was able to take 
a radically different attitude toward her hus- 
band’s sex demands, and was able willingly to 
satisfy him extra-coitally when she did not 
feel like having coitus. In the process, she 
herself became more interested in sexual mat- 
ters and now this couple has a much better 
sexual adjustment. 

Mrs. Carre’s chief complaint in her marriage . 
was not that her husband wanted sex relations 
too often, but that he desired certain types of 
relations, including oral and anal participation, 
which she considered “unnatural.” Said, 
eventually, the counselor: “Actually, Mrs. Carre, 
you, and not your husband, are the unnatural 
partner or, to use a misleading but widely 
employed term, a ‘sexual pervert.’ For sexual 
perversion consists, from a scientific standpoint, 
of anyone’s being able to derive satisfaction 
from only one specialized mode of sex activity, 
and from no other method. It is true that 
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homosexuals, masochists, exhibitionists, and 
other deviants are perverted when they ex- 
clusively or mainly derive sex enjoyment from 
their one particular mode of sex conduct. But 
it is just as true that any man or woman who 
can only enjoy face-to-face intercourse, particu- 
larly in the one position with the man sur- 
mounting the woman, is as much a pervert as 
the homosexual or sadist. Since you tell me 
that you can enjoy only so-called ‘normal’ inter- 
course, while your husband desires several so- 
called ‘abnormal’ variations, the truth of the 
matter is that you, apparently, are ‘perverted’ 
while he is perfectly ‘normal.’ Not until you 
get rid of this silly fetich about ‘normal’ coitus 
will you actually become ‘normal’ and ‘non- 
perverted.’ ” ' 

Mrs. Carre, as the counselor had intended 
her to be, was quite shocked. But, with a 
few more sessions of reorientation about “nor- 
mality” and “abnormality” in sex relations, and 
with some sexual experimentation with her 
husband, she got entirely over her “normal 
intercourse” fetich, and she and Mr. Carre no 
longer are sexually incompatible. 

Mr. Smythe presumably came to see the 
counselor about his wife’s infidelity which had 
led to their separation. Actually, he was willing 
to forgive her having an affair with another 
man and to take her back, but he was worried 
because he was exceptionally high-sexed and 
craved intercourse two or three times a day, 
while his wife seemed to desire it only about 
once a day. Consequently, he had taken to 
supplementary masturbation, of which he was 
quite ashamed. 

On speaking to Mrs. Smythe, the counselor 
was surprised to find that she, too, considered 
herself to be abnormally “over-sexed,” had not 
been satisfied with having intercourse only once 
a day, had been ashamed to tell her husband 
this, and had consequently resorted to an extra- 
marital affair. When Mr. and Mrs. Smythe 
were both shown that the very essence of sex 
compatibility in marriage is frank, overt discus- 
sion of each spouse's sex needs, followed by a 
sincere effort by each to satisfy these needs, 
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they were able to admit their true sex desires to 
each other, and to attain an unusually high de- 
gree of sex compatibility. 

Mrs. Robin, a very intelligent woman, came 
to the counselor with this problem: “It’s not 
that I don’t get aroused when my husband 
makes passes at me. I always do. But then, 
when we have intercourse, nothing happens, 
and I’m just as aroused at the end as I was in 
the beginning. The next day I’m all tense and 
can hardly do anything. Naturally, when he 
wants intercourse again, I start making excuses, 
saying that I’m tired, or pretending that I’m 
still menstruating. He’s not stupid, of course, 
and I’m sure he often knows what I’m doing 
and feels hurt. But how can I help it?” 

After further questioning had elicited the 
information that Mrs. Robin began masturbating 
at the age thirteen, the interview proceeded 
as follows: 

Counselor: Do you obtain a satisfactory 
orgasm through masturbation ? 

Mrs. Robin: Oh, yes, always. 

Counselor: And about how long does it take 
you to do so—how many minutes of active 
manipulation of the clitoris? 


Mrs. Robin: Oh, about fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 
Counselor: Ever less than fifteen minutes? 


Mrs. Robin: No, I don’t think so. 

Counselor: And when you have intercourse 
with your husband, does he ever manipulate 
your clitoris before actual entry ? 

Mrs. Robin: Yes, he usually does. He 
knows all about that, having read a book on it. 

Counselor: And how long does he manipu- 


late your clitoris ? 

Mrs. Robin: Oh, about four or five minutes 
I would say. 

Counselor: Ever any longer than five 


«ainutes ? 

Mrs. Robin: No, I don’t think so. No, I'd 
say never more than that. 

Counselor: Why not? 

Mrs. Robin: Well—I—well, he just seems 
to think that’s long enough. 

Counselor: And have you ever talked to 
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him about it—ever let him know that it isn’t 
long enough? 

Mrs. Robin: I—uh—-no, we never have 
talked about it. I—uh—I guess we’re—uh— 
we're ashamed to talk about things like that. 

Counselor: Well, if, as you say, it never 

takes you yourself less than fifteen minutes of 
active manipulation to give yourself an orgasm 
—and you, you know, are a better judge of 
your own sensations than anyone else can 
possibly be—how on earth do you expect your 
husband to help you achieve a climax in no 
more than five minutes? And if you don’t let 
him know your sex requirements, how can you 
expect him to be a mind-reader and to figure 
them out for himself ? 
. Mrs. Robin quickly got the idea. From that 
very night on her sex problem with her hus- 
band was worked through and now they are 
fully sexually compatible. 

Summing up: When a marriage seems to be 
basically a good one, and its participants not 
too neurotic, the problem of the wife's not 
being able to satisfy the husband’s sexual de- 
mands often may be solved by the counselor's 
taking a very positive, educational stand and 
authoritatively bringing certain facts to the 
attention of one or both spouses, These facts 
include the following points: 

1. There is nothing sacred about sexual inter- 
course. Any normal man may be easily satisfied 
sexually in several ways, particularly by coitus, 
manual manipulation, and oral-genital relations. 
It is just as “manly” and “natural” for a male 
to have an orgasm in one way as another. 

2. The only true sexual “perversion” is a 
fetich or rigidity which convinces an individual 
that he or she can only have satisfactory sex 
relations in one method or position. The great 
majority of sexual “perverts” in this country are 
not sadists, homosexuals, exhibitionists, or 
similar deviates but ‘‘normal’’ married individu- 
als who only enjoy one method of coitus 
(usually, the husband surmounting the wife in 
the face-to-face position) because they are afraid 
or ashamed to try the dozens of other sexual 
variations that are easily available to them. 
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3. Although husbands and wives should 
usually not engage in coitus when both do 
not desire it, there is no reason whatever why 
a wife should not sexually satisfy her husband 
in one or more non-coital ways when she does 
not herself desire to be satisfied. Every wife 
who loves her husband does numerous things 
she does not enjoy doing in order to help him 
and keep their marriage as a going partnership 
—for example, cooking, washing dishes, shop- 
ping and housecleaning. To add to these 
chores another ten or fifteen minutes of manipu- 
lating her husband's genitals, even when she is 
not sexually arousable herself, is certainly more 
important to her husband's, and therefore to 
her own, happiness than many of the other 
non-pleasant jobs she performs. Moreover, if 
she does overcome her inertia and attempts to 
satisfy her husband sexually whenever he wants 
to be satisfied, the chances are that, in the 
process, she herself will often become sexually 
aroused, and will find considerably more pleas- 
ure in sex acts than she would otherwise find. 

4. Many, and perhaps most, women, when 
fully released from sexual inhibition and tabus, 
are actually more sexually receptive than men; 
and if a physically healthy woman desires less 
sex satisfaction than does her husband, and he 
is not an unusual sex athlete, she should begin 
to question her own attitudes toward sex and to 
wonder whether she is not talking herself into 
relative frigidity. 

5. Another common possibility is that a wife 
who has less sexual desire than her husband has 
arrived at this state because her own sex satis- 
faction has been thwarted by inadequate sexual 
technique or mistaken attitudes of her spouse. 
If her husband learns how to satisfy her 
properly—especially by using clitoral manipu- 
lation in conjunction with coitus or for its own 
sake—she may show a much greater interest in 
sex play than she previously showed. 

6. Wide variations exist in the sex desires 
and behavior of both men and women. It is 
not “wrong” or “unnatural” for either spouse 
to want sex relations three or more times every 
day or one or fewer times every three weeks. If 
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two people really love each other, however, and 
ate willing to give up the unscientific, childish 
sexual biases with which they have been raised, 
virtually any husband can fairly easily satisfy 
the sex urges of virtually any wife, and vice 
versa. As long as they fale out their sexual 
needs and put at least the same kind of effort 
into achieving sex compatibility as they normally 
put into cooperating with each other in numer- 
ous non-sexual ways, husbands and wives should 
usually find the achievement of sexual com- 
patibility one of the easiest of their adjustments. 
Marriage counseling cases where the hus- 
band is unable to satisfy his wife’s sexual needs, 
and where she is therefore becoming maritally 
discontented are apparently becoming increas- 
ingly frequent. Lester Dearborn, commenting 
at a recent clinical session of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors, said that he 
definitely finds this new turn of events in his 
Boston marriage counseling practice; and the 
present writer finds it true of his New York 
practice. Where the women of the last and 
previous generations were led to expect little 
sex satisfaction in marriage, and infrequently 
complained when they got just that, today’s 
woman, raised on sex books which glorify the 
virtue and, in fact, the necessity, of the female 
orgasm, seem to be having increasing disturb- 
ances when their husbands fail them sexually. 
In the past few weeks, for example, several 
complaints of sexual dissatisfaction on the part 
of wives have cropped up in the writer's mar- 
riage counseling cases. Mrs. Gordon has come 
to carp that her husband does everything possi- 
ble to avoid having intercourse with her. Mrs. 
Court has said that she very rarely achieves a 
mutual orgasm with her husband because he 
ejaculates too quickly. Mrs. Milar has found 
fault with Mr. Milar for not satisfying her 
orally. Mrs. Dustan has complained that her 
husband only desires intercourse every other 
night, while she gets severe headaches and 
nervousness if she does not have it at least once 
a day. 
During the same period, Mr. Jarrod has 
grumbled that his wife is “terribly over-sexed” 
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because she desires coitus twice a week. Mr. 
Finnegan has admitted that he keeps putting 
off having sex relations with his wife because 
he feels that such relations “weaken you and 
take something out of you.” Mr. Singer is 
certain that he became impotent over the fear 
of not being able to last long enough in his 
copulative relations with his wife. 

In all these instances considerable improve- 
ment in the sex compatibility of the estranged 
mates has been effected after only a few mar- 
riage counseling sessions by forcibly bringing to 
the attention of both husbands and wives the 
following facts: 

1. The main area of sexual sensation in nearly 
all normal women is not the vagina but the 
clitoris. The so-called vaginal orgasm largely 
seems to be an invention of the orthodox 
Freudians, and most women who can only have 
an orgasm through intercourse probably can do 
so because they are convinced that this is the 
only proper way to achieve it, and not because 
there are basic physiological reasons for this 
phenomenon.* 

2. No matter how highly sexed a wife may 
be, her husband may usually satisfy her fully, 
and bring her to complete orgasm, by manual, 
oral, or other manipulation of her clitoris, vulva, 
and introitus (entrance to the vagina). If he 
thus enables her to achieve orgasm, and she has 
no preconceived erroneous notions about sexual 
fulfillment, this type of orgasm will normally be 
quite as satisfying to her as any so-called vaginal 
orgasm. Indeed, in many instances, it will be 
more satisfying. 

3. Although there may be some advantages 
to achievement of simultaneous climax, orgasm 
is orgasm, however and whenever achieved, and 
may be thoroughly enjoyable on a non-simulta- 
neous basis. A husband may legitimately give 
his wife an orgasm before or after he has one 
himself—or without ever having one himself. 

4. There are some reasons to believe that the 


1 (See Albert Ellis, Sexual Problems, In D. Brower and 
L. E. Abt (Eds.), Progress in Clinical Psychology, Vol. I, 
Part 2. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952; Albert Ellis, 
Is the Vaginal Orgasm a Myth? In A. P. Pillay and A. 
Ellis (Eds.), Sex, Society and the Individual. Bombay, 
India: International Journal of Sexology, 1953.) 
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average female, when she is fully released from 
sexual inhibitions and tabus, is biologically a 
more sexually adequate animal than the average 
male, Sexually released women, very often, may 
have climaxes which are more frequent, more 
intense, and more lasting than those had by the 
average male. Consequently, no man should in 
any way feel ashamed of the fact that he cannot 
fully satisfy any woman solely by means of 
penile-vaginal intercourse. It is probably only 
the rare male who thus can satisfy the sexually 
released woman. The husband’s sexual re- 
sponsibility to his wife, therefore, is not merely 
to satisfy her co/tally but to satisfy her in any 
way in which she may be satisfied. 

5. For those relatively few women who te- 
quire actual intromission for sexual satisfaction, 
the husband who is not sufficiently potent to 
meet these requirements by means of penile- 
vaginal intercourse may still effectively do so 
in most instances by using his fingers to massage 
the inside of his wife’s vagina (while, pre- 
ferably, he is using the fingers of his other hand 
to massage her clitoris). 

6. Virtually any woman who cannot, under 
any circumstances, be satisfied with manual 
manipulation of her clitoris, vulva, and/or va- 
gina, but who specifically requires penile-vaginal 
coitus, is fetichistically attached to the idea of 
such coitus, and is consequently a sexually 
deviated or “perverted” individual. If she 
wishes to obtain sex satisfaction with the average 
male, she should undergo some form of psy- 
chotherapy in order to release herself from her 
fetichistic attachment to coitus. 

7. Sexual intercourse does not weaken or 
“take something out of’’ men, any more than 
does mild physical exercise. Sexual “excess,” 
except in cases of disease or disability, is a myth, 
since it is physiologically impossible for males 
to be coitally active when they have no desire. 

8. Although it is true that most men lose 
their sexual desire to satisfy their wives after 
they themselves have had a climax, and that 
it is not easy for all males to hold off their 
climaxes until their wives are ready for their 
final orgasm, there is nothing too onerous 
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about a man’s giving his wife two or three more 
orgasms after he has had his first and last for 
the evening. Marriage involves all kinds of 
not too pleasant duties and responsibilities; and 
unless a man sufficiently loves his wife and has 
enough interest in satisfying her no matter what 
may be the number of orgasms she requires 
per day or week, he has no business marrying 
her in the first place. The sexual responsibilities 
of marriage are no more troublesome than its 
other responsibilities, and it is often more im- 
portant that they be maturely and realistically 
acknowledged and fulfilled. 

9. There are various techniques of prolonging 
coitus—such as those outlined in Edwin Hirsch’s 
The Power to Love and Modern Sex Life* that 
may be learned by males who feel that they 
ejaculate too quickly. There are also various 
emotional and physiological reasons why some 
males suffer from premature ejaculation. The 
average male in our culture, however, as Kinsey, 
Pomeroy and Martin have shown in Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male,® takes less than 
five minutes of active copulation to reach a 
climax; and many women simply cannot be 
brought to their climax in less than ten minutes 
of coitus, while many other women apparently 
can never, or at best can rarely, reach a climax 
by any amount of coitus alone. The obvious 
solution, therefore, to the problem of the rel- 
atively short-timed climax of many men and 
the relatively long-timed climax of many women 
is to have some of the husbands of the long- 
timed women resort to extra-coital methods of 
bringing their wives to orgasm. 

By positively and firmly making the fore- 
going points (and similar sex matters that 
cannot be outlined in the brief compass of this 
paper) perfectly clear to both husbands and 
wives who come for marriage counseling, the 
writer has found little difficulty in clearing up 
many longstanding sexual incompatibilities of 


* Edwin Hirsch, The Power to Love. New York: Knopf, 
1950; Edwin Hirsch, Modern Sex Life. New York: Perma- 
books, 1949. 

* A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin, Sexzal 
Bebavior in the Human Male. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948. 
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non-neurotic origin, and in doing so in relatively 
few counseling sessions. In analyzing the 
reasons for this success, as against the difficulties 
in similar cases that other marriage counselors 
sometimes admit they are encountering, the 
present author finds the following counseling 
attitudes and techniques crucial: 

1. The counselor must himself fully believe 
in the sex information that he gives to the 
counselees, and must have no hesitation, in 
his own mind, about accepting the facts that 
there is nothing sacred about penile-vaginal 
intercourse and that non-coital sexplay, up to 
and including orgasm, is not only as good as 
but frequently more enjoyable than coitus. 

2. The counselor must firmly take the stand 
that, in the light of modern findings, most ‘of 
the past and current sex manuals are mistaken, 
and he must distinctly and clearly warn the 
counselees against accepting the “facts” and 
attitudes contained in these manuals. 

3. The counselor must communicate with his 
counselees in down-to-earth language and must 
literally, if necessary, draw diagrams giving the 
counselees some basic sex knowledge of the 
position of the clitoris and the technique of 
locating and properly manipulating it. 

4, The counselor should try to see that both 
the husband and wife, and not merely one or 
the other, accept realistic sex attitudes. He must 
recognize the fact that our entire cultural 
heritage gives our males and females the notion 
that the only “manly,” “proper,” and “normal” 
mode of sex activity is face-to-face coitus, and 
he must, by every educational and psychological 
technique at his disposal, vigorously combat 
this culturally imposed notion. This means, 
more specifically, that the counselor should fol- 
low up every possible case to see that the mar- 
riage partners do not merely pay lip service to 
the new sexual ideas that they gain through the 
counseling process, but that they become fully 
reconditioned, in both theory and practice, to 
these new ideas. This also means that the 
marriage counselor must see that the counseles 
are actually performing sex acts from which 
they previously shied away, and that he must 
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be prepared to resolve the inevitable anxieties, 
guilt feelings, and disturbances that will beset 
them as they begin to try these new practices. 

5. Where possible, the counselor should 
show the counselees that non-coital sex play, up 
to and including orgasm, is activity which, for 
many years, they have consciously or uncon- 
sciously wanted to perform, and perhaps often 
performed in fantasy. He, therefore, is not so 
much #elling them to do anything new but is 
merely giving them a scientific rationale and 
permissiveness for doing what they basically 
always probably wanted to do. 

6. The counselor should be prepared to offer 
or to arrange for deeper psychotherapy for any 
counselees who, as a result of severe resistance 
to or disturbances following their engaging in 


extra-coital sex acts, begin to display deep- 
seated rigidities and blockings. He should be 
able to show his counselees that such emotional 
blockings do exist and to help them, by his 
own work with them or by referral, to overcome 
their underlying rigidities through psychother- 
apy. 

It should be reiterated, in conclusion, that 
perhaps the fundamental need of the marriage 
counselor who is trying effectively to handle 
problems of sexual incompatibility is his own 
possession of scientific, nonjudgmental, adult 
attitudes toward coital and extra-coital play. 
If the counselor has mature and non-conflicting 
attitudes in this connection, it will be almost 
impossible for him mot to communicate them 
effectively to his counselees. 


Can One Partner Be Successfully Counseled 
Without the Other? 


A Symposium* 


LEON J. SAUL, M.D., ROBERT W. LAIDLAW, M.D., JANET F. NELSON, Px.D., 
RALPH ORMSBY, M.S., ABRAHAM STONE, M.D., SIDNEY EISENBERG, M.S., 


KENNETH E. APPEL, M.D. 


DR. LEON J. SAUL, Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania, School 
of Medicine: Our topic, “Can One Partner Be 
successfully Counseled Without the Other ?’”’, is 
important, both theoretically and practically. 
It is of interest not only to marriage counselors, 
but to all people who are concerned with this 
type of work, psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers and others, not to mention partners in 
matriage themselves. It is evident that there is a 
spectrum of cases; at one extreme are those in 
which counseling must be devoted to both of the 
marital partners, and at the other are those which 
seem to be best handled by dealing with only one 
marital partner. It is a matter of judgment as to 
which is which, 

However, the problem of judgment is apt to 


* This symposium was presented at the annual meeting of 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia, in Philadelphia April 20, 
1951. 
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be somewhat complicated. For example, it is 
not unusual for a woman to come to see the 
psychiatrist because she is anxious and depressed 
and this is disturbing the marriage. She ac- 
knowledges that this is her own problem. After 
she is in treatment for a little while, however, 
she reveals quite a few feelings about her hus- 
band and is not so sure that he isn’t involved in 
the problem too. Pretty soon the psychiatrist 
may get convinced of this also, and before you 
know it the husband ends up in treatment with 
another psychiatrist. 

The second psychiatrist works with the hus- 
band. He knows that the wife still has some- 
thing to do with the marital problem and so the 
two psychiatrists get together to try to unravel 
what is going on. That unraveling may be diffi- 
cult because psychological reality is not easy to 
grasp. I would like to call first therefore, on 
one of the psychiatrists on the panel. 
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Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, President of 
the American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors and Psychiatrist in Chief at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York City: This question (“Can One 
Partner Be Successfully Counseled Without The 
Other?’’) can be answered, I think, only with 
qualifications. There are cases that can be coun- 
seled successfully as Dr. Saul has described, but 
they are handled without the full armament of 
marriage counseling techniques which have been 
found successful in practice. 

In a short-term and surface level approach, 
widespread findings indicate that there is much 
to be gained by the counselor's taking the point 
of view that it is the marriage which is the 
patient rather than either partner to that mar- 
riage. With such a concept, it is quite possible 
for both partners in many instances to accept 
the fact that the counselor is not on the side of 
“A” versus “B,” but is sitting in a neutral 
corner trying to bring an objective, scientific 
point of view to the difficulties in the marriage 
as such. Hence, .it is quite proper and helpful 
for the counselor to talk with both partners in 
regard to their central problem. It is the ex- 
perience of marriage counselors that this tri- 
angular, three-cornered approach has very good 
psychotherapeutic possibilities, because in such 
a setting the two partners may for the first time 
be able to unfreeze themselves in regard to cer- 
tain aspects of their marital difficulty about 
which they have been quite mute in their own 
individual conversations. 

In long standing difficulties, the two partners 
may be more and more uncommunicative as 
regards the salient aspects of that difficulty. 
They find that to bring these matters up creates 
an argument which reaches emotional heights. 
Therefore, rather than run the risk of further 
disturbing a precarious balance between the two 
of them, they shut down on the discussion. 

A marriage counselor working with such a 
problem will request the privilege of bringing 
up any material before the two individuals which 
he may feel to be helpful. If he can get the 
partners whom he has counseled individually, to 
give him carte blanche to bring up such material 
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with the other partner, he can inject into the 
direct discussion between them this material 
which has been frozen up for a period of years. 
It is a common experience that when this hap- 
pens there is a great deal of emotional release, 
a feeling that things are now out in the open 
and can be discussed on a frank and candid 
basis. 


Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson, psychologist, 
Secretary of the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors: I start at the same point 
as Dr. Laidlaw with the premise that it is highly 
desirable for a marriage counselor to work with 
both partners. However, there is one situation 
in which it is apt to be advantageous to work 
with one partner. That is in those premarital 
counseling situations where pressures from the 
fiancé, from his or her family or other sources 
seem to be relieved when an individual relation- 
ship is established between the client and the 
counselor. It is still the marriage that is the 
patient, but the mechanics are sometimes easier 
when the counselor concentrates on the more 
confused person. 

It might be interesting to examine the signif- 
icance of the different reasons why we work 
with one partner instead of the other. In some 
situations where the reason actually is physical 
distance, due to separation, there is not the same 
advantage that is gained from working with 
both persons. Yet often the single partner 
moves freely into the counseling relation keep- 
ing the focus on the marriage without worrying 
too much about the fact that the other partner is 
not part of it. Under other circumstances one 
counselor works with one partner and another 
counselor or sometimes a psychiatrist works with 
the second partner. Such conditions are com- 
plicated and tricky because parallel counseling is 
exceedingly difficult, but the focus of the coun- 
seling is still on the marriage. 

Then there is the situation when one partner 
is afraid to tell, or have the other partner find 
out, that he has come for counseling, and coun- 
seling begins with one partner. A criterion for 
movement in such situations is when sufficient 
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ease develops to enable the partner being coun- 
seled either to bring in the other, or to establish 
some kind of communication with him or her 
about the counseling. The greatest difficulty is 
when one partner moves in for marriage counsel- 
ing with deliberate refusal, hatred and fear on 
the part of the other. Often in such a situation, 
marriage counseling itself and the marriage 
counselor seem to aggravate and increase the 
marital difficulty. Alhough it is apparent that 
little can be done in such cases to recreate the 
marriage, nevertheless it sometimes is possible 
to help the partner that you are working with 
move out of the situation with more understand- 
ing, more dignity, and more insight for the 
future. 


Mr. Ralph Ormsby, Executive Director of 
Family Service of Philadelphia: We can make 
two broad divisions of the kinds of cases that 
come before marriage counselors. We might 
talk about the problems where the marriage situ- 
ation is not quite as disturbed and where the 
partners are not bringing so much of their own 
individual background into the difficulty. This 
is the easier, more comfortable case in which 
to counsel. Then there is the situation which 
Dr. Nelson has mentioned, where one individual 
or perhaps both are extremely disturbed or 
anxious or bring an excessive amount of feeling 
into the marriage. This type is difficult. ‘ 

Ideally it would be very nice to have both 
partners come in. But the usual experience of 
our agency is that one person (more frequently 
the wife than the husband) comes to the mar- 
tiage counseling service because of extreme 
anxiety and upset. If the problem can be han- 
dled in a therapeutic way, not just listening to 
complaints about the other partner but trying to 
examine this person’s part in the marriage, this 
person may begin to move and change his at- 
titudes, This change affects the partner, and 
may cause him to come in and seek help for 
himself. 

In addition, we see many situations where one 
partner is much more flexible than the other 
partner, so that the counseling job is to help this 
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person to stay with the marriage and be more 
comfortable in it, not expecting any great change 
in the situation as far as the other person is 
concerned. 


Dr. Abraham Stone, Director of the Mar- 
garet Sanger Research Bureau of New York, 
and past president of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors: When a person comes 
to a doctor for advice, he is a patient, a sick 
person. He may have a sick body or a sick 
mind, and the physician or psychiatrist will treat 
him accordingly. When a husband, or wife, 
or both come in with a marital problem, it isn’t 
necessarily a sick person one is dealing with, but 
a sick marriage, as Dr. Laidlaw has already said. 
The marriage is a unit in itself. When two 
people marry it is a sort of declaration of inter- 
dependence. It is a new relationship. There- 
fore, we are not looking at either the husband 
or the wife; we are looking at the total unit and 
we have to get a complete perspective of both 
partners if we are to evaluate adequately the 
situation. Plutarch says that when Alexander 
the Great was sitting in judgment, he always put 
a bit of cotton into one ear, while listening to 
one side of the story—to keep that ear open for 
the other side. In marriage counseling, too, we 
have to keep one ear open for the other side, or 
at least have a third ear by which to listen to 
both sides. 
Not long ago, for instance, a man came in for 
a consultation concerning his marital difficulties. 
He was in his thirties and had been married 
for seven months. During the course of the 
interview he complained bitterly about his wife. 
She was always interfering with his work, he 
said, she was nagging him, she was extravagant, 
she wanted all kinds of luxuries for the home, 
she wanted to go out evenings. He was writing 
a book and wanted to work at home, but when- 
ever he sat down to do anything she would be 
after him, disturbing him and making demands 
upon him. His mother-in-law, too, was an 
evil woman, he said; she was after his money, 
always wanting him to buy things for her daugh- 
ter and for herself, and she constantly inter- 
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fered with their home life. As one listened to 
his story, one obtained the impression that he 
had a selfish, spoiled, immature wife, dominated 
by her mother, who cared little for him, for his 
work, or for his interests, 

Later on the wife came in to see me, and I 
found that most of the husband’s complaints 
had little basis. Not only was she not extrava- 
gant, but she really desired to be of whatever 
help she could to him. Yes, she had asked him 
to buy some furniture for the house, but all they 
had so far were two chairs, a table, a lamp, and 
a bed, and she did want to have a sofa, a small 
radio, some book shelves, and a few things that 
would make the home comfortable and livable. 
She did want him to take her out, at times, but 
chiefly because she wanted some affection and 
consideration. She really never interfered with 
his work, but the fact was that he hardly did 
any work. He would sit for hours and hours at 
home and use the fact that he was planning a 
book as an excuse for not doing anything else. 
He had a little money but this was being used 
up rapidly. She wanted him to do something 
more practical. She wanted him to succeed, and 
she wanted to have a baby. And her mother 
was in Florida most of the time and had little 
contact with them. 

After talking to the husband several times, it 
became quite clear that he was a deeply disturbed 
person. He showed paranoiac tendencies, with a 
strong fear of persecution. He complained not 
only about his wife and his mother-in-law, but 
also about his friends and acquaintances. If 
one were to listen only to him, and not hear his 
wife’s side and her point of view, one might 
have obtained a completely distorted picture of 
the situation. 


Mr. Sidney Eisenberg, Supervisor, Jewish 
Family Service of Philadelphia: In Jewish 
Family Service, we would not undertake to offer 
marriage counseling unless both persons in- 
volved in the marriage were willing to come. If 
the client is the marriage, unless both partners 
are there to represent the marriage, the client 
isn’t there. Without both, the counseling be- 
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comes an inner experience of the one person 
who has come to the agency. Such treatment 
would be more appropriately given by a psychia- 
trist. Consequently, if a woman comes in and 
says “My husband doesn’t want to come in and 
I am sure he won’t come in,” we would not turn 
down the application immediately, but we would 
want to explore it at least far enough to find out 
if the applicant’s statement was projection, fear 
or control, and see whether she can be helped to 
bring him in. 


Dr. Emily H. Mudd, Executive Director 
of Marriage Council of Philadelphia: We agree 
with other panel members in saying that work- 
ing toward shared responsibility and communica- 
tion between partners is one of the goals of 
marriage counseling. Often partners come at 
the same time for their initial interview and if 
this happens, we feel it is an important dynamic 
with which to work. Constructive results can 
come rather quickly when both persons want to 
work on the same problem at the same time. 

We believe that when the husband and wife 
come together it is usually best for the same 
counselor to work with both clients, avoiding, if 
possible, over-identification with either partner. 
We realize that this requires all the skill that any 
counselor has. We stress also the confidentiality 
of each partner’s interview. We do not repeat 
to one partner, without the permission of the 
other, what has been told us. We discuss this 
fact directly and clearly with each partner when 
they first come and are often requested to discuss 
matters which, as Dr. Laidlaw mentioned, have 
been abandoned for years because of unbearably 
painful overtones. We can also raise questions 
which stimulate each partner to discuss matters 
of importance to the other partner and the 
marriage. However, if the conflict between the 
two partners is of such severity that seeing the 
same counselor intensifies the elements of con- 
flict and competition, it is sometimes important 
to have two counselors. Occasionally, we con- 
sider there is benefit for a particular client in 
working with a counselor of either the same 
or the opposite sex, although generally we feel 
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that a skilled counselor can work equally with 
clients of both sexes. 

When one partner comes to the agency with- 
out the other, we believe it is part of marriage 
counseling to work with the one partner until 
we see whether the other is going to be willing 
to come in or whether the effects of counseling 
with one get over to the other. In 65 per cent 
of our cases if the client has a good relationship 
with the counselor, the counseling is reflected 
on the partner so that he becomes willing to come 
despite his initial reluctance. Of course, if the 
client is sure that his partner will not come for 
counseling or is unwilling to tell him after a 
period of time that he or she is coming for 
counseling, that discloses a great deal about the 
degree of communication in the marriage. In 
such a situation, it might well be that this 
person comes to realize that he or she really 
needs psychotherapeutic help for himself and 
that the counselor aids him to reach such help. 

We feel that a joint interview with both part- 
ners at some time during the counseling has 
great therapeutic potentialities. It is often both 
an interesting and difficult experience, requiring 
not only skill, but tact and stamina on the part of 
the counselor. Under such conditions, a couple 
may for the first time see each other more real- 
istically and with some objectivity. Because of 
the protecting presence of the counselor, each 
partner can say things that neither dares say out- 
side of the counseling room. Often each seems 
to accept feelings and needs in the other which 
had not been appreciated before. The joint in- 


1A year after this symposium was held, Marriage Council 
conducted a detailed analysis (under research grant from 
the United States Public Health Service) of cases of partners 
both of whom had sought marriage counseling. The results 
were reported at the National Conference of Social Work, 
May 1952 and are to be published in Social Casework, March 
1953. An attempt was made to cetermine what factors, if 
any, in the client’s situation, in the process of counseling of 
the client-counselor relationship influenced the case to show 
improvement, regression or to stand still. 

The findings indicated among other things that ‘‘there is 
substantial evidence to support the conclusion that, if both 
marriage partners came for counseling, husbands and wives 
counseled separately and independently, although usually by 
the same counselor, move together: that is—if one improves, 
the other improves and if the one retrogresses, the other retro- 
gresses. This is shown by the relatively high correlations 
between those spouses who both come for counseling.”’ 
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terview may also assist in relieving the anxiety of 
a client due to differences from his partner. 
Here it may be helpful for the counselor to sup- 
port the client in accepting his difference as an 
individual. Such an interview may furnish the 
opportunity for fantasy and reality to meet and 
for the clients to make a distinction between 
them. It may be particularly helpful in stressing 
the cooperative aspect in counseling which can 
then be carried over into the marriage. Of 
course, there are many hazards. A joint inter- 
view may serve as a means of avoiding a prob- 
lem. If the counselor does not have equally 
good rapport with each partner, one of them 
may feel rejected or pressured. A joint interview 
should never be forced on any couple. Such 
an-interview may degenerate into a free-for-all 
and the counselor be put in the position of tell- 
ing off the partner who is supposed to do what 
the other one wants. Of course, in the final 
analysis, the use of a joint interview should be 
not only up to the counselor, but also very much 
up to the clients. 


Chairman Saul: Dr. Stone has said that 
the patient is the marriage, that it is the mar- 
riage that is sick and not the individuals, But 
martiage isn’t something abstract. I will grant 
that marriage is an interrelationship, but is it 
possible to have a sick marriage where both of 
the people are perfectly healthy? And is it 
always both people’s faults? Isn’t my wife ever 
wrong? If it is never one person’s fault and 
always the interrelationship, why is this ? 


Dr. Stone: In my opinion it is quite pos- 
sible for a marriage to be sick even though 
both partners are well. When a person comes 
in with a marital conflict, we try to make a 
diagnosis, to establish some basis for the conflict. 
In the main, we classify our cases with marital 
problems into three categories: 

There are marital conflicts when either one 
or both of the individuals are sick. When I say 
sick I mean neurotic, psychoneurotic, psychotic, 
immature—where the person would not make a 
good marriage with any mate. He cannot adjust 
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himself to society, and no matter whom he or 
she would marry, they would not get along well, 
because the person is not well to start with and 
cannot therefore make a satisfactory marital part- 
ner. 

Then there are the cases where both partners 
are well balanced, fairly mature, ‘normal’ indi- 
viduals, but they cannot get along together be- 
cause of temperamental and cultural differences. 
In their interests, their values, their backgrounds, 
they have very little in common. They are mar- 
ried, but there isn’t enough in common to hold 
them together, and they get into conflict not 
because they are sick people, but because the 
marriage itself, the relationship between the two, 
is not sound. Each of these partners with an- 
other person might have made an excellent 
marriage, but with that particular individual they 
cannot get along. 

Then there is a third category, where diffi- 
culties arise from the environment: poverty, ill- 
ness, especially in-laws. Often I felt that if I 
could send a certain couple to Arizona or North 
Dakota they would get along very well, but they 
have to live in New York, a block away from 
their parents, who constantly interfere and are 
the major source of their difficulties. 


Dr. Laidlaw: According to a psychoanalytic 
dictum, it is therapeutically inadvisable for 
the analyst to work with more than one part- 
ner, even though the psychotherapeutic problem 
may revolve around the marriage per se. The 
relationship between patient and therapist is felt 
to become so intimate that discussion of the situ- 
ation with the other partner is ill-advised. 

I am not a psychoanalyst, but consider myself 
an eclectic psychiatrist, using among other tech- 
niques in appropriate situations a psycho- 
analytic approach. But after working with mar- 
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riage counseling problems and finding the 
advantage of working with both partners, I at- 
tempted some years ago to extend this method to 
patients whose problems were much more com- 
plicated and who needed various types of deep 
level approach. I found this was a distinctly 
advantageous procedure for marriage partners, 
provided—and this is an important proviso— 
there was not an active hostility between the two 
which could make the knowledge that I was 
seeing both rather than one magnify the prob- 
lem existing between them. When there is a 
willingness on the part of both to carry on and 
to have the other carry on the psychotherapeutic 
relationship, I do not think we have to limit the 
advantages of this procedure to the short contact, 
surface level approach characteristic of marriage 
counseling in contradistinction to clinical psychi- 
atry in general. 


Dr. Appel: In my experience it is most 
desirable to see both partners in a marriage. This 
is important because very frequently the person 
who comes is mot the person who needs most 
help, and it is very difficult to tell from the 
first person what the situation really is. I used 
to think when the first person said, ‘The diffi- 
culty with this marriage is my partner,” that 
this always indicated that the person who made 
this accusation was the one who needed ther- 
apy. I now think that one needs to see both 
sides of the situation to get things in proper 


perspective. 


Chairman Saul: From the discussion, it is 
obvious there are manifold problems. It takes 
psychiatrists, social workers, and marriage 
counselors who are very flexible and adaptable 
technicians to deal with them. 
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The Effects of Prostitution on Marital Sex Adjustment 


MAURICE J. KARPF, Pu.D. 
Consultant on Family Problems, Beverly Hills, California 


Several recent issues of the International 
Journal of Sexology had some interesting and 
provocative discussions on prostitution. Sug- 
gestive as were these contributions and ably 
treated as was the subject by the several authors, 
it seemed to this writer that they left a good 
deal to be desired. It appeared to him that 
some of the most important effects of prostitu- 
tion on marital sex habits were hardly touched 
upon, not to say ignored. He decided to consult 
his records to see whether this impression would 
be substantiated by the actual problems that 
come to him in counseling and therapeutic 
situations. He now desires to report the results 
of this examination of his records in the hope 
of throwing additional light on the subject. 

The outstanding fact that appears from all 
the cases re-examined is that resorting to pros- 
titution tends to develop in the man undesirable 
attitudes and practices with respect to sexual 
relations. These range all the way from a 
deprecating attitude toward the woman and a 
correspondingly exaggerated sense of self im- 
portance on the part of the man, to domineer- 
ing and dominating sex practices which fre- 
quently alienate the female partner. Here are 
some of the more important of these situations. 

The man who frequents houses of prostitu- 


tion rarely if ever develops the idea of self- 


control with respect to his sexual appetite or 
need. There is scarcely a human need or craving 
which is not controlled at one time or another 
and which, if not controlled, does not lead to 
excess with destructive consequences. This is 
true of food, drink, smoking, working, sleeping, 
exercise, etc. These excesses usually produce 
their own danger signs and with intelligent 
humans tend to stimulate appropriate correc- 
tives. Indulgence in excessive eating leads to 


1H. Benjamin (1951), 4:151-160, 5:37-39; C. Bibby, 
5:36-37; L. Clark, 5:39-41; A.-Ellis, 5:41-42; E. W. Hirsch, 
5:112-113; S. Hinrichsen, 4:244-245, 5:113 (1952), 6:55-56; 
B. F. Stern, 6:56. 
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overweight and obesity, with eventual self-con- 
trol and dieting. Excessive drinking leads to 
drunkenness, alcoholism and all its consequences 
so well known by the population that it is only 
the weak or those desiring escape that will con- 
tinue the habit without calling a halt before it 
is too late. Smoking, too, when done to excess, 
has its danger signals which will usually be 
heeded if not voluntarily, then upon the advice 
or order of the physician. So is it, also, with 
drugs, excessive physical exertion, vocational or 
professional preoccupation without occasional 
letup for recreation, etc. 

Sexual excesses have no such self-corrective or 
even danger signal. If the man has the price 
he can indulge his sexual appetite as frequently 
as he desires. There is no reliable evidence 
that such excesses are debilitating or will use up 
the sexual reserves or even reduce one’s sexual 
drive or capacity at least during the early years. 
Certainly, if this be the result, the individual 
involved can hardly be aware of it so far as 
any bodily effects are concerned. Moreover, he 
will rarely reveal his frequency to his physician 
who might warn him or counsel moderation. 
If he speaks of it at all it will be in a boastful 
manner, to his boon companions, as a sign and 
proof of his virility. 

But the harmful effect is nonetheless there, if 
not physically, then psychologically. The habit 
is established of sexual gratification and release 
whenever the mood is upon him. All he need 
do is to betake himself to a brothel, pay the 
fee, and have his need met. In this respect re- 
sorting to prostitution is only slightly more de- 
sirable to such a man than indulging in self 
gratification through masturbation. However, 
unlike masturbation where a woman, if she fig- 
ures in it at all, is only a figment of the imagina- 
tion, prostitution uses a woman purely selfishly 
and the attitude is gradually developed that 
women ate here to serve the sex needs of the 
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male whenever the fancy strikes him. 

This attitude is frequently carried over into 
marriage with disastrous consequences. Few 
women of the modern generation will permit 
themselves so to be used for any length of time 
without its resulting in quarreling, sexual mal- 
adjustment, and not infrequently the use of 
intercourse as a means of bartering and extract- 
ing favors from the husband (always a vicious 
practice), and occasionally even in suggestions 
to the husband that he resort to prostitution or 
masturbation when desires for intercourse do 
not coincide. 

Perhaps even more serious consequences are 
the sexual habits developed by the male who 
resorts to prostitution. There are prostitutes 
who will satisfy any whim of their customers. 
If some are not ready to do so others will, for 
a consideration. There are even specialists in 
the various positions and methods of intercourse. 
Here again, the male develops the notion that all 
positions and methods are available to him and 
all he need do.is to request them. While this 
may be true with the prostitute whose only 
concern is to satisfy her customer and to develop 
a clientele, this is rarely true of the wife, who 
considers herself, and should be, the equal of 
the husband and should have the right to a 
voice in the determination of the procedure 
to be employed. 

While this writer holds with most modern 
students of the subject that no method or pro- 
cedure which is mutually desired and satisfying 
to both partners should be considered out of 
bounds or should be termed “perversion,” it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that both 
spouses must be in agreement and neither has 
the right to impose any approach upon the other. 
Where imposition is resorted to, serious mal- 
adjustment is bound to result. 

Let us consider cunnilinctus, fellatio and 
anus linctus as illustrations. 

Of these three methods, cunnilinctus is 
usually the most acceptable to the woman. 
Usually, also, the woman is inactive in the proc- 
ess and except for certain inhibitions developed 
in a restrictive environment, or one where 
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matters relating to sex were taboo, no appre- 
ciable psychological damage is occasioned by 
this practice so far as the woman is concerned. 
In fact, it may even feed her sense of impor- 
tance because of the attention she receives from 
her husband. At worst, it requires a little 
special attention on her part to personal clean- 
liness and sex hygiene which is not too much 
of a strain or burden. 

The difficulty is that cunnilinctus is usually 
associated with fellatio, or rather a demand on 
the part of the man that the latter practice be 
resorted to at the same time. This tends to 
raise a number of problems which frequently 
lead to serious sexual difficulties. 

Except in rare instances, unmarried women 
have no experience with fellatio or cunnilinctus, 
whereas men may experience both in houses 
of prostitution. Under these circumstances the 
man who has developed this appetite comes to 
look upon it as readily acceptable and is un- 
prepared for his wife’s reluctance or refusal to 
participate in it. Even where the method is 
resorted to after a great deal of experimentation, 
the woman may be averse to fellatio. Some 
women who finally agree under their husband's 
insistent demand develop a fear of it because 
of the secretions and the possibility of premature 
ejaculation in the mouth. They literally gag 
at it and approach the practice with distaste if 
not horror. These attitudes may be transferred 
to all coitus so that the woman develops such 
types of avoidance mechanisms as fatigue, 
somatic symptoms, etc. Also, the woman will 
not infrequently urge her husband to resort to 
prostitution in her desire to avoid this objection- 
able practice. To make matters worse, men who 
have developed a desire for fellatio in contact 
with prostitutes do not as a rule pay much 
attention to bodily cleanliness. One hears fre- 
quent complaints of “not showering” from the 
woman. 

Another difficulty with these methods is 
that they do not permit the face-to-face contact 
which the usual type of coitus provides, and 
which gives the two partners a sense of intimate 
togetherness. Soixanie-neuf frequently violates 
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the sense of modesty in the woman unless she 
has been adequately prepared for it. Unfortu- 
nately, this is rarely the case where the man has 
grown accustomed to obtaining his sexual grat- 
ification under conditions and circumstances 
with prostitutes which tend to discourage rather 
than encourage thoughtfulness, patience, consid- 
eration, gentleness, and concern for the female 
partner. 

The same considerations apply to even a 
greater extent to anus linctus, a form of lingual 
buggery. While with many the anus is a 
secondary erogenous zone, it is not always so 
and there is no assurance that both parties 
will receive equal stimulation and satisfaction 
from it. In addition, the association of the 
anus with defecation and feces is enough to 
make many women recoil from putting their 
tongue or lips to it whereas prostitutes who have 
developed a sort of case hardening have no such 
scruples. As a result, the man who has practiced 
it with prostitutes and meets with resistance 
from his wife, frequently sees no reason for 
such “squeamishness” and jumps to the conclu- 
sion that his wife does not love him, else she 
would not refuse what “other women” do not 
object to. 

Perhaps even more serious are the poor coital 
habits which men develop with prostitutes with 
respect to “‘love-play” and which they may carry 
over to their conjugal relations. ea 

The role of fore-play in satisfactory sexual 
relations is so well known to students of the 
subject as to need no discussion here. The 
same with after-play or after-glow. But pros- 
titutes, as a rule, do not need it, do not desire 
it, and have no time for either. With them “it 
is a business” to be gotten over as soon as 
possible in order to be ready for the next cus- 
tomer. Usually, then, intercourse is quick, with 
no attempt at “prologue” or “epilogue.” Most 
prostitutes will object to any kind of play be- 
cause they do not want to develop any emotional 
attachment to their ‘‘customers.”” However, so 
far as the man is concerned, this type of ‘“‘quick- 
ie” procedure is a most undesirable preparation 
for marriage. 
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As is well known, women are usually slower 
in arousal tempo than men. They require fon- 
dling, stimulation, caressing, and frequently 
manual manipulation before they have sufficient 
desire to cohabit. Where the husband is 
thoughtful, kind, sensitive, understanding and 
patient, intercourse becomes a mutually satisfy- 
ing and satisfactory experience. Where the 
husband gives no thought to the differences in 
sexual response between himself and his wife 
and approaches her as if she were there for his 
gratification whenever he desires it, without 
consideration of her as a human being with 
emotional needs and sensibilities of her own, 
serious difficulties are bound to develop. 

Here again, he need give no such thought or 
consideration to the prostitute. She does not 
require it, she does not expect it, and does not 
want it. Frequent resort, then, to prostitutes 
premaritally or during marriage can lead to 
tragic consequences. 

One final point (although the subject is by 
no means exhausted )—that of orgasm. 

It is now well known that men and women 
differ in their orgasmic threshold and that 
women differ in the time and amount of stimu- 
lation required for achieving an orgasm. Simi- 
larly some women require digital manipulation 
of the clitoris in addition to the coital friction 
for experiencing orgasm. It follows that the 
thoughtful and considerate husband will study 
his wife's sensitivities and responses and will 
do those things and excercise the type of self- 
control which will give his wife the greatest 
degree of pleasure. This is usually the only 
way and a definite prerequisite to a good sexual 
adjustment. 

It is obvious, of course, that cohabitation with 
a prostitute requires no such consideration. 
Many prostitutes, especially those who have been 
in the “profession” for a long time, carefully 
avoid having orgasms because of the physical 
and emotional fatigue which frequently follows, 
something which they feel they cannot afford. 
The husband who has had his sexual apprentice- 
ship with prostitutes has had a bad preparation 
for marriage, one which will be a serious handi- 
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cap to him in acquiring the art of love, and 
if he is ever to acquire such mastery, he will not 
only have to learn anew but unlearn most that 
he has learned before he will be free to accept 
and profit from the new knowledge. 

Perhaps it would be well to point out that the 
situation described above applies mostly to the 
commercial prostitute and does not apply to the 
“gitl friend.” The latter usually comes closer 
to the requirements of the wife. In fact, the 
“boy friend” is usually more concerned with 
pleasing his partner and giving her a “good 
time” than many men are about their wives. 

What bearing has aii this and how important 
is it for the marriage counselor? Here the writer 
can only base himself specifically upon his own 
experience with people who have come to him 
for counseling, premaritally as well as in mar- 
riage. 

First of all, it will be clear that the counselor 
must be aware of the existence of these differ- 
ences and attitudes and their implications for 
marital happiness and unhappiness before he 
can detect them in a given situation. A couple 
who recently came to this writer just prior to 
filing for a divorce, where serious sexual mal- 
adjustment was an important factor, among 
others, will serve as an illustration. The wife 
refused to practice fellatio, had rarely experi- 
enced an orgasm, and because of excessive 
weight of her husband and various “abnormal 
sexual practices” upon which he insisted had 
come to consider sexual experience with her 
huband a prospect to be dreaded and to be 
avoided by every conceivable stratagem. 

To make matters worse, she frequently 
claimed or feigned illness in order to avoid co- 
habitation and urged her husband to visit 
houses of prostitution which only deepened his 
bad habits and developed resentments in him 
because of her denial of his “‘husbandly rights.” 
Why live with her and subject himself “to her 
nagging and quarreling when she was not even 
a wife” to him? Why indeed? 

It took considerable probing before the full 
story of their sexual difficulties was revealed. 
The husband refused to permit her to be frank 
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with the counselor and it was only after using 
some tests designed to reveal the amount and 
type of sexual information possessed by the 
subject and the practices followed that the true 
nature of the difficulties was ascertained. From 
then on the lines of solution became fairly clear. 
Rigid dieting under his physician's care, care- 
ful explanation of the physiology and psy- 
chology of sex, and the differences between the 
sexes, prescribed reading, and detailed discus- 
sion of the differences between intercourse with 
prostitutes and with his wife opened new and 
undreamed of vistas to him. 

The wife too had to be educated. An un- 
fortunate premarital love affair with premarital 
intercourse which she had come to idealize was 
a very bad set of standards and criteria for com- 
paring and judging her marriage. She was led 
to see how she had failed herself and her 
husband in rejecting him and thrusting him 
back into the arms of those who had given him 
a bad start and who gave him everything she 
refused. Gradually she came to understand 
that had she been less rigid in her expectations, 
more willing to learn and teach him what good 
sexual relations should be, and less demanding 
that he be more like her idealized lover, some 
of the problems would not have arisen. 

It is not to our purpose here to discuss the 
other problems this couple presented or how 
they were treated. It will suffice for our present 
discussion to say that the gradual development 
of greater patience and understanding, an appre- 
ciation of their joint responsibilities in the 
problems that arose and confidence in their 
solution turned the tide. 

Gradually, too, better sex habits were estab- 
lished by attention to position, avoidance of 
unsatisfactory deviational practices, more assi- 
duous fore and after play, and clitoral manipula- 
tion. This greater concern for each other gave 
them both a feeling of being loved and eased 
the tensions between them. When last seen, 
they were well on the way toward a good 
adjustment. The divorce action was withdrawn 
and the situation gave very good promise for 
the future. 
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Premarital counseling lends itself especially 
well toward dealing with problems of this na- 
ture. But the counselor must be especially on the 
alert against being misled either by timidity and 
shyness on the part of young men in discussing 
sexual experience with prostitutes or a tendency 
on the part of some to boast about such experi- 
ence. It is something of a reflection on the sex 
appeal and Don Juan abilities and proclivities 
of young men to have to resort to prostitutes. 
Hence few of them are ready to admit freely 
that they were so lacking in conquests, that they 
were reduced to this type of commercialism. 
But whether they speak freely about it or not, 
so long as they used this means of sexual grat- 
ification their habits, attitudes and practices 
usually require re-education. 

A young couple that is now being seen in 
premarital counseling is a case in point. They 
had been to their minister to make arrangements 
for the wedding but in an interview with them 
he sensed a hesitancy on the part of the girl 
which troubled him. He suggested that they 
come to see this writer since we had worked on 
a number of situations in the past in a mutually 
helpful relationship. He called me after they 
left him and said that what bothered him was 
the apparent unhappiness or apprehension of 
the young woman when he spoke to them of the 
unparelleled opportunities for happiness in 


marriage and the obligation they owed each ° 


other as regards thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion. He thought he detected tears in her eyes 
and he was quite certain that they were not 
tears of happiness or joyful anticipation. When 
he asked her whether anything was amiss she 
seemed to choke down her tears and assured 
him that all was well. He thought otherwise 
and insisted that they should see a marriage 
counselor who could give them whatever help 
they needed. 

The girl was seen alone and seemed very 
glad of it. She had feared that she would be 
seen together with her fiancé which would have 
embarrassed her and she could not have spoken 
freely. As it was, it took several sessions before 
she felt sufficiently free to discuss her problem. 
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In essence it was that she had been going with 
the young man for about two years, during the 
last six months of which they had been having 
sexual relations after they had decided to be 
married. This was her first sexual experience 
and she found it anything but pleasant. Al- 
though she had not been altogether certain what 
to expect, what she experienced was at times so 
painful physically and so shocking emotionally 
and spiritually that she came to look upon the 
sexual act as degrading. As a result she could 
not envisage happiness in marriage. This fear 
on her part brought the tears to her eyes when 
the minister spoke of the happiness to be found 
in marriage. She felt that she had gone “too 
far to back out now” and saw herself as “up 
against it.’ She tried as tactfully as possible to 
talk with her girl friends about what one should 
expect of marriage. Since she was naturally shy 
and reticent, she had no intimate friends. With- 
out mother or sisters, she had no one to turn to. 
The gynecologist to whom she had gone about 
a month after they began to have intercourse, 
on the advice of her doctor (because of a 
“horrible fear” that she was pregnant) dilated 
and fitted her with a diaphragm but let it go 
at that. She was “plain scared,” especially since 
her fiancé had cautioned her not to speak of 
their premarital relations to anyone. 

It was with great reluctance that she finally 
told of her being virtually forced to practice 
fellatio, cunnilinctus, anus linctus, etc. When 
she objected or protested, he told her that she 
must learn how to be a “good wife,” that she 
was inexperienced and that he would teach her. 
While there was considerable petting and even 
some heavy petting, there was virtually no fore- 
play once they got into bed either in his room 
or hers. Coitus itself lasted only a very short 
time with no preparation as a rule, except the 
petting, which became less and less frequent and 
which did not always precede coitus. Some- 
times, even when it did precede it, the mood 
was broken by the interruption due to the inser- 
tion of the diaphragm. At such times there was 
no attempt on his part to recapture the mood or 
establish any desire on her part before intro- 
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mission. She had never experienced an orgasm 
although she knew from the desultory reading 
she had done that there was supposed to be such 
a thing. Nor was there any tenderness or con- 
sideration after coitus. 

It was clear, of course, that if the problem this 
young couple faced was to be solved (if indeed, 
too much harm had not already been done to 
save the situation) a process of education for 
the girl and re-education for the man would 
have to be undertaken. This would be ex- 
tremely difficult because of his determination 
not to speak of these things to anyone and the 
promise he had exacted from her likewise to 
refrain (which she had violated in speaking 
to the counselor) and about which she felt 
quite guilty. 

The young man, when seen, proved to be 
cocksure, brash, rather arrogant and eager to 
give the impression of a man of the world. He 
thought that counseling was unnecessary, a waste 
of money in their case because they had no 
problem, and could do no good. Certainly be 
did not need it. He seemed hostile, resentful 
and was quite uncooperative. The counselor felt 
that his manner betrayed insecurity, fear and 
defensiveness. It was only after he was told 
that they both were acting like very unhappy, 
frightened people facing some very serious 
problems, the nature of which could only be 
surmised but not known without their, and 
especially his, active help, that he became some- 
what more cooperative. He was further told 
that if the counselor's suspicions were correct, 
and if these problems were not solved before 
marriage, they could easily wreck not only their 
marriage but each of them individually. For 
unless they faced them frankly and courageously 
the break-up of the marriage would be no 
solution, They would most likely reappear in 
a second and third marriage, if they tried to 
solve them by divorce. 

The story as it finally came out was not a 
pretty one. He was an only child and came 
from a broken home, one in which there was 
perpetual quarrelling, fighting and bickering. 
His parents competed for his love and tore each 
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other down in their attempt to win him over to 
their respective sides. He was unhappy with 
both of them but had a kinder feeling for his 
father than his mother because he came to 
identify himself with his father, due to his 
mother’s accusations whenever she was angry 
with him or lost her temper (which was very 
often), that he was a “chip off the old block.” 
Eventually he came to hate his mother and fell 
in with a fast lot of boys. Consorting with 
prostitutes became a frequent pastime. These 
experiences took on a kind of punitive aspect of 
revenge against his mother and all women. 

He admitted that he had little success with 
girl friends. They would go out with him once 
or twice, but would avoid him thereafter al- 
though he was a free spender. He was not much 
troubled by this because he could get all the 
girls he wanted in the brothels and in the long 
run preferred the latter because they were more 
satisfactory, did not give themselves airs, and 
did not cost as much as taking a girl out to 
dinner, a good show, and a night club, before 
he “could make her.” Besides, he ascribed their 
avoidance of him to the general cussedness 
of women. 

His sexual practices were learned in the 
brothels and were part of the general pattern. 
A woman was there to satisfy his needs and 
desires. He decided later that in resorting to 
and developing his liking for deviational sex 
ptactices, he was “sort of punishing mother.” 
It never occurred to him that the girl, too, had 
rights in the sexual act and that she also was 
entitled to a satisfying sexual experience. 

The one redeeming feature was his genuine 
fondness (who can say whether it was love ?) 
for his fiancée. She was, according to him, ‘a 
good and sweet kid, not a gold digger, easily 
satisfied, and really deserved to be happy.” It 
was on this that his reeducation was based. 
While it was not easy because he offered a great 
deal of resistance, he finally recognized the 
need for a complete change of attitude and 
practice. He is becoming more tractable, is 
more eager to change for the better, and while 
there are occasional lapses, there is good promise 
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and hope for the future. 

This situation has been outlined in some 
detail here because it illustrates several of the 
points referred to in this article. It also makes 
clear the responsibility and opportunity of all 
those doing marriage counseling, and especially 
premarital counseling, to be on the alert for 
problems of this type. In this instance, the 
writer is especially grateful to the minister 
whose keenness and sensitivity to human tre- 
actions alerted the counselor to the possibility of 
a deep-seated problem, thus making his task 
much easier. But it is interesting that both her 
physician and her gynecologist, who should 
have been on the lookout for such problems and 
should have been trained to recognize them, 
failed completely to suspect that there was any- 
thing that troubled the girl or that she required 
help. 


It may not be amiss perhaps to point out that 
some of the items mentioned above are over- 
looked by medical as well as non-medical 
counselors, In fact, it has been this writer's 
experience that except for a few gynecologists 
and obstetricians who have given special study 
to the subject of good sex attitudes and practices, 
the average medical man, be he gynecologist, 
obstetrician, or even psychiatrist, will more likely 
ignore some of these problems than not. It is 
because of this that this writer thought it 
advisable to record his findings. It may be 


hoped that others who have been sensitive to 
some of these problems or those who will be 
alerted to them as a result of this modest con- 
tribution will similarly record their experience. 
Needless to say, we can all profit from an inter- 
change of information and the problems those 
who seek our aid bring to us. 








The American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors announces a limited number of fellow- 
ships in marriage counseling available to quali- 
fied professional persons. Requirements include 
a graduate degree at least at the Masters level 
in social work, clinical psychology, medicine, or 
a closely relation field: and at least three yeat’s 
experience in working with people in the ap- 
plicant’s own specialized field, or a minimum of 


AAMC Fellowship Grants in Marriage Counseling 






a year of supervised clinical experience in an 
established clinic. Applications for the year 
1953-54 must be in by April 1, 1953. 

For further details, write for the ‘“Require- 
ments for Applicants for Fellowships.” 

Evelyn M. Duvall, Ph.D., Chairman, Fellow- 
ship Committee, American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 








Dr. Emily H. Mudd, president of AAMC, 
announces a formal meeting (business meeting 
and clinical program) of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors, early evening of 
Sunday, April 19, at Columbus, Ohio. Ralph 
Bridgman is Chairman of the evening Clinical 
Session and John Cuber is cooperating in terms 
of local arrangements and plans for dinner pre- 
ceding the meeting. The date and place are 
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AAMC Meeting Preceding Groves Conference 






for the convenience of AAMC members who 
may be attending the 16th Groves Conference 
on Marriage and the Family, to be held at Ohio 
State University April 20-22. Invitations to the 
Groves Conference may be requested from the 
host committee, chairmen: Merton D. Oyler, 
Department of Sociology; Gladys Branegan, 
School of Home Economics, Ohio State Uni- 


versity. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY 
RELATIONS 


Announcements 


1953 Annual Conference 


The National Council on Family Relations will hold its annual conference at the Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education, East Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 1-3, 1953. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to National Council on Family Relations, 5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Research Section, NCFR Annual Conference 1953 

Persons desiring to present a paper before the Clinic, University of Florida at Gainesville. 
Research Section at the next annual meeting are New vice-chairman, appointed since last an- 
requested to notify, as soon as possible, the nual meeting: Atlee L. Stroup, Department of 
chairman: Winston W. Ehrmann, Department Sociology, The College of Wooster, Ohio. ° 
of Sociology, and the Marriage and Family 


The Journal 


The Executive Committee of NCFR at its January 1953 meeting expressed confidence in the 
Editorial Board, approved, endorsed and confirmed the work of the Editor, Gladys Groves, and 
authorized a continuation of action under present policies of the Editorial Board until the next 
annual meeting of the Council. 


Executive Committee—1953 


Officers: Members at large: 
President Robert G. Foster Maurice J. Karpf 
President Elect Dorothy Dyer Freda Kehm 
Vice President David Fulcomer R. R. Msgr. John O’Grady 
Secretary W. Clark Ellzey Albert Rosenberg 


Treasurer Nelson N. Foote 


Board of Directors 


Elected by Membership 
Marjorie Cosgrove Eva Grant Judson Landis 
Evelyn M. Duvall Robert Harper Eugene Link 
Gunnar Dybwad Reuben Hill Mildred Morgan 
Margaret Fitzsimmons Nadina Kavinoky, M.D. Meyer Nimkoft 
Henrietta Fleck Lester Kirkendall Frances Shepherd 
Elected by State and Regional Councils* 
Vera Barnett Paul G. Hansen Mildred T. Tate 
Kenneth Cannon Hazel V. Kraemer Rev. Marvin Vick, Jr. 
Donald Capon Stephen W. Mamchur 
®* Returns not yet complete. 
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A Letter to Members for 1953 


From: HELEN J. HILTNER 


A brief review of the National Council on 
Family Relations seems suitable in this first 
issue Of Marriage and Family Living for 1953. 
The fine leadership of Rt. Rev. Msgr. O’Grady 
during 1952 deserves the first tribute in this 
report. He has stated many times that he has 
never worked with a more “‘vital and interested” 
group of people than in his work as President. 
It seems to me that both his work and that of 
every member of the Council during the past 
year has been both arduous and fruitful. 

In many ways this has been a year of transi- 
tion. The decision at Lake Geneva by the Board 
of Directors inaugurated an evaluation report of 
the Council’s activities. The report, prepared by 
Nelson N. Foote, Director, Family Study Center, 
University of Chicago, stimulated discussion and 
thoughtful consideration both at the Annual 
Conference and currently. The Annual con- 
ference itself and the fine evaluation report 
from Frances G. Shepherd as program chair- 
man; the effective work on the new Constitution 
under the chairmanship of Robert G. Foster; 
the movement toward fuller definition of our 
functions in the Constitution, so that we can 
go on enlarging our membership; the continu- 
ing development of Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing under Gladys Groves as Editor and Maurice 
J. Kapf as Chairman of the Editorial Board; 
the formation of a national membership cam- 
paign under the direction of Mattie Lloyd 
Wooten; the bibliography prepared by Esther 
Handwerk; the help and leadership of the 
Executive Committee, the Board of Directors 
and Advisory Council—all these and many 
other things have been highlights of the year. 
One of the fine things about the Council that 
I have discovered during my own brief term 


as Executive Secretary, and which I profoundly 
hope will continue and be extended, is the way 
in which Board and other members actively 
participate in carrying forward the program as 
well as the purposes of the Council. 

For the coming year we look forward to other 
advances under the presidency of Robert G. 
Foster; to an excellent annual conference at the 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 
1-3, with David B. Treat as Conference Direc- 
tor, and to the leadership of the new Executive 
Committee wholeheartedly elected for 1953. 
We need to extend and consolidate our budget 
during this year, to expand our membership 
among the professions represented in that mem- 
bership, to continue the development of our 
journal, and many other vital things. 

We hope that the ad hoc conference on the 
Implications for the Family of the Proposed 
Federal Department of Welfare, to be held in 
Chicago on February 27th, will be significant 
in itself, and will also aid in stimulating other 
ad hoc meetings in various parts of the country. 
This ad hoc conference, announced in detail 
elsewhere in the journal, is a pilot project for 
a community-developed program, and will be a 
lead toward developing wider membership and 
enlisting the interests and involvement of new 
groups and professions. 

As a member, you can be especially helpful 
to Dr. Foster, the new Board, and the new 
Executive Committee, during the year. I know 
they will be calling on you for help. But I 
trust that your help will also include making 
and passing on suggestions which occur to you. 
We need your initiative as general members, 
now as always. We shall look forward in 1953 
to your continuing counsel and advice. 





Ernest W. Burgess, because of absence from Chicago, resigned as Treasurer of the National 
Council on Family Relations, and in accordance with the constitution the Executive Committee 
appointed Nelson Foote to fill Mr. Burgess’ term as Treasurer for 1953. 
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Films, Radio, TV* 


ANTHON S. CANNON 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Films shown at the annual conference of 
The National Council on Family Relations 
which convened at Rutgers University in Septem- 
ber 1952 included (1) latest films available, 
(2) representative films from many producers, 
and (3) a variety of films to illustrate types 
available for the many aspects of family life 
education. 

Descriptions of Films: 
SAMPAN FAMILY. The Ling family live 
on one of the thousands of small river boats of 
China—a sampan family who live and work 
together. 16 mm., sd., B&W, 16 min., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd. St., 
New York 36, New York. 


OUT OF TRUE. A typical case history of 
mental illness which introduces the audience 
to a number of modern treatments used in 
psychiatric institutions. 


16 mm., sd., B&W, 
38 min., International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


PASSION FOR LIFE. An inspired teacher is 
dedicated to the responsibility of educating 
young people for citizenship and thereby im- 
proves the life of an entire French community. 
16 mm., sd., B&W, 85 min., Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th St., New York 19, New 
York. 


YOUR FAMILY. The Brent family achieves 
happiness through mutual understanding, accept- 
ance of responsibility and cooperation, and a 
vital sense of duty. 16 mm., sd., B&W or color, 
10 min., Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


DANNY REBELS. A young boy and his par- 
ents encounter difficulties when independence 
becomes an issue. 16 mm., sd., 10 min, 


* This department was formerly called MOVEMENT IN 
MASS MEDIA. Readers are invited to submit items of 
interest about FILMS, RADIO, TV, and related topics to 
the department editor, Anthon S, Cannon, who is also the 
new chairman of the section on MASS MEDIA of National 
Council on Family Relations. 
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Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., 
New York 18, New York. 


THE BULLY. A discussional type film about 
a young boy of junior high school age who is 
too aggressive in his relations with others of 
his group. 16 mm., sd., B&W, 10 min., Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17, New York. 


THE TOYMAKER. The conflicts and tensions 
in human relations which are attributed to 
differences are highlighted by the antics of two 
puppets. 16 mm., sd., color, 15 min., Athena 
Films, 165 West 46th St., New York, New 
York. 


FROM FATHER TO SON. Life of a French 
Canadian family on a farm reflecting the life 
of the four seasons, each with its particular 
work, recompense, and family problems. 16 
mm., sd., B&W, 25 min., National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, New York. 


THE FAMILY. The daily problems confront- 
ing a family, which are solved when each mem- 
ber understands the needs and desires of others 
and the family faces its problems together. 
16 mm., sd., B&W, 23 min., United World, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New York. 


A GIFT FROM DAD. A father impulsively 
gives his small daughter a calf which precipitates 
a family discussion of personal versus family 
property. 16 mm., sd., B&W, 7 min., Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., New York 
19, New York. 


THE TERRIBLE TWOS AND THE TRUST- 
ING THREES. A close examination of the 
growing years between two and four as seen 
in the activities of nursery school children. 16 
mm., sd., color, 20 min., McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 
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APPRECIATING OUR PARENTS. A _ boy 
discovers how much his parents do for him 
every day and how he may cooperate with them. 
16 mm., sd., B&W or color, 10 min., Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


The American Institute of Family Relations 
in Los Angeles reports that the motion picture 
MODERN MARRIAGE which it sponsored is 
now in its fourth year of circulation among 
commercial theaters in the United States and 
Canada. This Monogram picture has already 
appeared in nearly 3,000 theaters. The Insti- 
tute’s weekly TV program entitled “Marriage 
Is What You Make It,” was discontinued after 
14 months of great success, because of summer 
vacations and election pressure. Preparations 
for its renewed presentation are being made. 
Institute staff members appear regularly on two 
TV programs and the organization also pre- 
sents a regular radio program of its own called 


FAMILY LIFE, over station KPPC. This pro- 
gram is now in its fourth year. Another radio 
program for presentation five times a week is 
now in preparation. 


The LADIES HOME JOURNAL began in 
January a series of six articles featuring cases 
handled by The American Institute of Family 
Relations. 

Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Home Economics 
Department, New York University, reports that 
Helen Parkhurst, who was responsible for very 
interesting radio programs in past years of 
spontaneous discussions with children is now 
doing educational recordings. The most worth- 
while of these in the teaching of family life are: 


#103, HOW WE LIKE TO LEARN; #104, 
CREATING WITH ONE’S HANDS; THE 
NEW BABY AND SEX, #105; PRAYER, 
#106, in which children of all faiths discuss 
the form and place of prayer in their lives; 
#107 on TRUANCY, how boys from the 
slums and average backgrounds discuss its 
causes; and CRITICISM, #102, which reveals 
the reactions of children to criticism. The 
fecordings are ten-inch, double-faced, 3314 
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RPM, or long playing, 28 minutes each, $5.00 
each or $22.50 in packets of five. They may be 
ordered from Alpark Educational Records, Inc., 
120 Nyac Avenue, Pelham 65, New York. The 
spontaneous ideas of children expressed in these 
records provide excellent material for discussion 
of these topics in college, adult, and high 
school classes. 

The television program ITS A PROBLEM 
televised over WNBT in the New York area 
is highly successful. Many members of the Tri- 
State Council on Family Relations have been on 
the program, led by Ben Grauer, with Robert 
Goldenson of Hunter College who is now presi- 
dent of Tri-State. Included among the prob- 
lems discussed are the value of nursery schools, 
helping a child adjust to the first day at school, 
marital adjustments, and old age. 

The Family Life Department at the University 
of Minnesota has served as a reference for a 
wide variety of films related to family life. 
Film agencies have informed of new available 
films and have been generous in arranging 
previews for faculty or workshop groups. 
Sources and costs can thus be cited. Depart- 
ment members often lead discussions in connec- 
tion with films for YMCA, YWCA, PTA, 
church, and other groups at high school, college, 
and adult levels. The department has excellent 
commerical sources of films, Midwest Audio- 
Visual and Ideal; also films can be used from 
the University of Minnesota Audio-Visual Ex- 
tension Division or Audio-Visual Service for 
on-campus or faculty use. Groups in the area 
further benefit through films from the Minne- 
apolis Public Library and the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Currently a member of Minnesota’s Family 
Life Department is participating in a TV 
panei sponsored by the Federated Council of 
Churches on the topic, “Are Marriages Made In 
Heaven?” This live interview program offers 
opportunity for presentation of educational data 
as well as some publicity for church, school, and 
community courses in marriage and family re- 
lations. 

The Audio-Visual Department of the Exten- 
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sion Division of the University of Utah regu- 
larly serves university courses in courtship, mar- 
riage, and the family ; child development, health 
education, and other related areas by showing 
pertinent films in specially equipped rooms 
which may be used by all classes. Films are also 
available to high school, PTA, and other groups 
interested in family life, at minor rental fees. 

Multiplex Display Fixture Co., 910-920 N. 
Tenth St., St. Louis 1, Mo., has a wide variety 
of lantern slide cabinets and swinging wing- 
panel pages for visual aids. Extensive catalogs 
are available upon request. One picture is 
worth ten thousand words. 

The Text-Film Department of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company has developed ten silent film- 
strips on etiquette, in two sets correlated with 
MANNERS MADE EASY by Beery. The titles 
are: set 1: HOME GROUND, SCHOOL 
SPIRIT, AS.OTHERS SEE YOU, TABLE 
TALK, STEPPING OUT; set 2: TABLE SET- 
TING, PERFECT PARTY, PUBLIC APPEAR- 
ANCE, AWAY FROM HOME, and DEVEL- 
OPING SOCIAL MATURITY. 

The DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14, Illinois, have five free School 
Service Bulletins available upon request: No. 1 
—Suggested Bibliography on ‘The Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education” ; No. 2—Suggestions 
for Organizing Student Operators’ Club for the 
Projected Teaching Aids Department; No. 3— 
Suggestions for Organizing a Functioning 





Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department; No. 
4—Suggestions for Effective Techniques of 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Classroom; 
and No. 5—Re-Using Audio-Visual Materials. 

The Committee on Family Financial Security 
Education, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. in its Bulletin No. 3 offers “A List of 
Motion Pictures and Filmstrips on Financial 
Security.” 

“What Is Your Shopping Score ?”, a filmstrip 
of 64 frames with a 10-minute narration, de- 
signed for 35 mm. projector, is offered on free 
loan by Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
It answers questions on what to buy and how 
to buy via dramatizations of problems in shop- 
ping for five types of households. 

National Institute of Mental Health; Mental 
health motion pictures, 1952, a selective guide. 
(Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service 
Pub. No. 218) Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952, 122 pp., 30¢ 

About 60 of the 16mm. films listed in this 
pamphlet concern some aspect of marriage and 
family living. All have been viewed by at 
least three of the Institute staff and the film 
synopses are highly informative. Data on each 
include full title, type, running time, producer 
and/or distributor, and academic collaborators, 
if any. Suggested audiences and television in- 
formation are also given. Films for all age 
groups have been included. 


Trends and Activities 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
1953 SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND COURSES 


Institute of Pastoral Care, Inc.—Six and 12 
weeks courses in Clinical Pastoral Education will 
be offered in training centers throughout the 
country during the months of June, July and 
August. For information, write the Institute, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 

The Merrill-Palmer School—The second 
Seminar in Human Relations for foreign and 
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American graduate students will be held June 
22-July 31. Dr. William W. McKee, Seminar 
Coordinator, The Merrill-Palmer School, 71 E. 
Ferry Ave., Detroit 2. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon—A 
Workshop in Education for Marriage and the 
Family will be held June 22-July 3. Three 
quarter hours credit. Director, Lester A. Kirk- 
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endall, School of Home Economics. 

Fourth Annual Marriage and Family Life 
Tour—Twenty mature persons will be selected 
to study marriage and family patterns in Eu- 
rope during July and August on tour sponsored 
by State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N.Y., The State College of Washington, 
and the National Council on Family Relations. 
Write to the tour director, Dr. Eugene P. Link, 
New Paltz, or the tour leader, Dr. Paul H. 
Landis, The State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. 

School of Home Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College—Offers a summer course, credit 
or non-credit: Intercultural Studies in Home 
Economics, with a 5 weeks summer tour of 
western Europe to study what other countries 
are doing in the areas of food, clothing, shelter, 
and education. Leaders, Doris Myers and 
Helene Terre. Write Dr. Dorothy Houghton, 
School of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

University of Minnesota—Several graduate 
departments are cooperating to offer a Family 
Life Workshop in advanced practice at the 
graduate level for those now professionally 
engaged in family life education or related fields. 
Dates are July 6-24. Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer, 
Chairman Family Life Program, 204 T.N.M., 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 

University of Pennsylvania—Public health 
workers, counselors, teachers, religious leaders, 
social workers and parents can obtain informa- 
tion about the eleventh annual course in Family 
Living and Sex Education, to be held June 29- 
July 31, by writing to Dr. Norman R. Ingraham, 
Director, 215 South 34th St., Philadelphia 4. 

University of Wyoming—A Family Life 
Workshop will be conducted by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department June 15-26 for students 
wishing to review recent literature in the field as 
well as to work on a special problem that applies 
to their own teaching or personal situations. 
Co-directors are Mrs. George Gillespie and Mrs. 
Verna Hitchcock. 

San Francisco State College—Offers Psychol- 
ogy 3142.2, Education for Family Living, during 
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the Summer Session 1953. Particularly for 
teachers. Emphasis on normal heterosexual 
adjustment of adolescent and teen-ager, marital 
motivation, courtship behavior, and preparation 
for successful family life. Teaching techniques 
and classroom activities suitable for the second- 
ary student will be used and discussed. Credit 
or non-credit. Leo F, Cain, Dean, Summer Ses- 
sions. 





To list your 1953 Workshop in our next issue 
send data now to this department. 











MEETINGS AND EVENTS IN 1952 

International Union of Family Organizations 
—Met in Oxford, England, September 7-13. 

Over 200 people attended, from 26 countries. 
Among NCFR members present were Father 
Edward Dowling and David Mace, the latter 
on the program. Reports in Marriage Guidance 
(London) Nov. 1952; and in the first 1953 
issue of Familles dans le Monde (Paris). 1953 
sessions, on invitation of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment, are to be held in Lisbon, September 
23-30. Theme: Family and Social Techniques. 
Interested persons and organizations may get 
further details from the general secretary, Jean 
Delaporte, International Union of Family Or- 
ganizations, 28 Place Saint-Georges, Paris 9. 

Family Relations Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia—Passed a resolution September 30 sup- 
porting the present policy of this Journal as a 
professional magazine. 

Congress of Parents and Teachers—Held an 
International Conference of the workshop type 
November 17-22 at the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, Michigan State College, 
Lansing, Michigan. Write Mrs. Newton P. 
Leonard, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

Adult Education Association of the USA— 
Held its second annual conference October 20- 
23 at the Kellogg Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College. Plans for helping 
the adult education movement meet “The Chal- 
lenge of Change” were made in a series of work 
groups. Write Loy LaSalle, Director of Adult 
Education, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Second Baptist Church, St. Louis—Was host 
November 5 to a Conference on Premarital 
Counseling sponsored for clergymen by local 
ministerial societies and the Planned Parenthood 
Association of St. Louis. Dr. William F. 
Rogers, Protestant Chaplain, St. Louis City 
Hospital. 

Michigan Conference for Lay Leadership in 
Family Life Education—Met June 9-10 at the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Education at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. Lay 
leaders were provided with basic facts about 
family life, training in the use of leadership 
techniques, and suggestions for implementing 
local programs. Write: Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, Committee on Education 
for Home and Family Living, Lansing, Mich. 

Instituto Puertorriqueno de Relaciones de 
Familia—Opened June 11, 1952 at Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico, as a private agency offering pre- 
marriage and marriage counseling and educa- 
tion. Director, Celia N. Bunker, Apartado 175, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Annual Family Living Institute—Met in con- 
junction with Leadership Week at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, June 16-20. 
Professor Ray R. Canning of the Sociology 
Department headed this and a similar institute 
in Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, July 21-25. 

Ninth Annual Institute of Race Relations— 
Met June 30-July 12 at Fisk University to study 
intergroup relations in such areas as education, 
housing, labor and the community. Robert C. 
Sweet, American Missionary Association, Fisk 
University, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 

Southern California Society for Mental Hy- 
giene—Let the community meet the experts in 
a panel discussion on guides to understanding 
the growth and development of the normal 
child, July 15 in Los Angeles. Dr. Nathan K. 
Rickles was moderator; 3067 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles, 5. 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS IN 1953 


Texas State Council on Family Relations— 
Will hold the Annual State Conference at Texas 
College for Women, February 19-20 with the 
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theme, “Revitalizing the American Home.” Mrs. 
Ruth Fred, 922 Standard Building, Houston 2, 
is recording secretary of the Council for the 
coming year. 

National Conference on Social Hygiene— 
Will meet March 5-6 at Hotel Statler, New York 
City. Theme: Creative Partnerships in Social 
Hygiene (with related professions). American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

Child Study Association of America—Annual 
conference March 2, at Hotel Statler, New 
York. Conference Secretary, 132 E. 74 St., 
NYC Theme: Personal Growth and the Pres- 
sure to Conform. 

Midwest Ad Hoc Conference—Will meet at 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, February 27. Theme: 
A Federal Department of Welfare—Hope or 
Hazard for the Family. National Council on 
Family Relations, 5757 S. Drexel Ave., Chicago 
37. 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc. 
—Will hold its 30th annual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, February 23-25. Mar- 
ion F, Langer, Executive Secretary, 303 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, Room 210, New York 16. 

lowa State College, Ames, Ilowa—Will hold 
its 3rd Annual Family Life Conference, spon- 
sored by the Division of Home Economics, 
March 19-20. Mrs. Jean Hansen, chairman of 
the planning committee, Department of Child 
Development. 

The Southern Regional Association on Chil- 
dren Under Six—Will hold its 3rd annual 
meeting at Daytona Beach, Florida, April 16-18. 
(See Marriage and Family Living Vol. 14, p. 
371, Nov. 1952.) Secretary, Miss Susan Wil- 
liams, 3 Chestnut Street, Sumter, South Carolina. 

Sixteenth Groves Conference on Marriage 
and the Family—April 20-22, at Ohio State 
University. Theme: Evaluation of Marriage 
and Family Education, Counseling and Research. 
Write Merton D. Oyler, Dept. Sociology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

The Florida State University, Tallahassee— 
Announces that the Department of Sociology is 
now a member of the team presenting an Inter- 
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divisional Doctoral Program in Marriage and 
Family Living. Department head is Professor 
Meyer Nimkoff. 

The other departments, that have already 
been cooperating for some years, in this pro- 
gram are: education, home economics, psychol- 
ogy and social welfare. 

Association of Childhood Education Inter- 
national—Has announced the appointment of 
Miss frances Hamilton as executive secretary to 
succeed Miss Mary E. Leeper who is retiring 
after serving in that position for 22 years. 1200 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Maternal Health Association of Cleveland, 
Ohio—Has issued an annual report describing 
its philosophy and program including its mar- 
riage counseling and fertility services. In the 
past year, 254 patients had premarital interviews 
with a counselor while additional hundreds 
attended educational classes for premaritals. 
Two hundred twenty-eight married persons 
also received marriage counseling. Referrals 
came from ministers, lawyers, community agen- 
cies and friends. Mrs. Julia Craighead Brown, 
Executive Director, 2101 Adelbert Rd., Cleve- 
land 6. 


a 


CLEARINGHOUSE FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD LIFE 


Because of the publication lag in professional 
journals, researchers in family relationships, 
parent education and child development often 
have proceeded with their studies without 
knowledge of similar or related projects being 
carried on by other research workers. As a re- 
sult of its interest in stimulating research aftect- 
ing the welfare of children the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau set up in 1948 the Clearinghouse for 
Research in Child Life as a center of informa- 
tion about research pertaining to children. In 
addition to facilitating exchange of concepts and 
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methods among research workers and promoting 
interdisciplinary collaboration, it is hoped that 
inventories of current research will provide a 
basis for determining areas in which further 
research is needed. 

Up to the present time the Clearinghouse ‘as 
prepared one bulletin and five supplements con- 
taining brief abstracts of studies in progress in 
research centers, hospitals, social agencies and 
universities throughout the country. A new 
bulletin containing reports of all research re- 
ported between January 1952 and October 1952 
is now in preparation. 

Many studies in family relationships and 
parent education have been reported to the 
Clearinghouse in the course of the past three 
years. In the forthcoming issue are a number 
of reports of research projects which are at- 
tempting to throw light on some basic questions 
in the field of parent education. Among current 
studies is one on the fundamental question of 
the influence of parent education on child- 
rearing practices, Other studies such as those on 
the relationship between child-rearing practices 
and later personality characteristics of children, 
on children’s concepts of family relationships, 
on problems in child-rearing arising from inter- 
class marriages offer promise of contributing in- 
formation which will increase the effectiveness 
of work in parent education. 





Let us know about your group’s meetings and 
we will let others know through Trends and 
Activities. It is best to send us your announce- 
ment as soon as a meeting date has been set, 
rather than waiting until the entire program 
has been arranged. Write to Richard Kerck- 
hoff, Family Life Dept., The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 East Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Book Reviews 


MERTON D. OYLER 
Director, Marriage Counseling Center, Ohio State University 


Marriage. Earl Lomon Koos. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1953. 441 pp. $4.00 
This book symbolizes the development of 

writing and teaching in marriage education in 

the past twenty years. It has its roots in the 
pioneering text in the field, Marriage, by the 
late Ernest R. Groves. While retaining implic- 
itly much of the Groves’ philosophy, Koos has 
added and ably incorporated recent research and 

interpretation, so that the finished product is a 

neat blend of clinical insight and empirical 

reporting. Koos’ most literal dependence on 

Groves is in Chapter Two, “The Purposes of 

Marriage,” in which the Groves equivalent 

chapter is reproduced almost intact. 

The coveragé, encompassing twenty chapters, 
is usual for marriage texts—from love to life 
insurance, conflict to contraception, petting to 
parenthood, dating to divorce, babies to bereave- 
ment. The sections on the conditions and con- 
ditioners of sexual behavior and the chapter on 
personal discord seem especially well done. The 
premarital phase is conceptualized in terms of 
“Qualifications for Marriage” which gives a 
systematic ordering to assorted topics—maturity, 
mate selection, heredity, legal requirements, etc. 
A chapter on “Marriage and War” seems to 
point to the inevitability of this topic as a 
permanent part of marriage courses. 

The frame of reference is, in the words of the 
author, eclectic, but it is eclectically sociological. 
This is certainly not a criticism as it does no 
violence to other equally valid frames of refer- 
ence. Koos tempers the unemotionality of 
recent research with the injection of well chosen 
case studies and verbal illustrations. As an 
added attraction, pertinent cartoons often pro- 
vide the punch line. He also includes some of 
his unpublished research and some of this ma- 
terial on class differences looks particularly in- 
teresting. We may look forward to a more 
complete report, it is hoped, from other books 
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in preparation. 

One sour note might be added in reference 
to some of the new “research” incorporated in 
the book and which is characteristic of too much 
effort in the field. This “research” approach 
consists of soliciting student perceptions through 
sometimes myopic questionnaires. While stu- 
dents are easily cornered and questionnaired to 
death, does the compilation of impressive num- 
bers of responses necessarily lead to accuracy? 
We can “prove” the existence of ghosts if we 
choose our sample carefully. The point that 
stimulates this concern is Koos’ discussion of 
the status-achievement element in dating which 
appears on page 94. The context is not particu- 
larly important, but the implicit implications are 
methodologically depressing. Do sheer num- 
bers of student respondents mean that they out- 
weigh or invalidate other interpretations? Let 
us not confuse accessibility and large numbers 
with validation or rejection. Just because stu- 
dents say that it is so, it does not follow that 
therefore it is true (or false). The consumer 
can help judge and perhaps help fashion the 
product, but please don’t place him as the final 
authority or as the only subject group for re- 
search. We must not confuse the students’ 


. definition of the situation with the “‘situation.”’ 


This is a book that will please both the stu- 
dent consumer and his academic task-master. 
Although it is oriented to please the consumer, 
Koos does not fall into the snare of offering 
pat answers to pressing, but complex problems. 
The emphasis is on exploration and not dogma- 
tism. No book is tailor made for every teacher, 
but this one will require fewer alterations. In- 
corporated for the purpose of supplementation 
is an adequate bibliography, and suggestions for 
films, projects and socio-dramas. While it offers 
nothing particularly new and startling, it is 
well written and combines the best of the past 
with the best of the present. With the start 
that Groves gave the book, Koos has done no 
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discredit to the tradition. It is both an emo- 

tionally and intellectually satisfying book. 
RUSSELL R. DYNES 

Department of Sociology 

The Ohio State University 


Problems of the Family. Fowler V. Harper. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1952. 
806 pp. $6.00 
Camouflaged behind a rather nebulous title 

and the total absence of a sub-title, a wealth of 

excellent material lies within Problems of the 

Family. The volume is neither a study nor a 

text, but a reading book, a gathering-together of 

selections from various disciplines concerned 
with the family. Included—in about equal 
proportion—are (1) verbatim reproductions of 

court decisions and legal text notes; and (2) 

selections from the social sciences. The latter 

group also embraces items from “popular” 
sources, such as The New Yorker and syndicated 
newspaper material. 

The volume, as Professor Harper, a member 
of the Yale University Law School faculty, 
notes in its preface, is an experiment in inte- 
gration. Material is presented under seven 
major headings: Patterns and Theories of 
Family Organization, Premarital Problems, Crea- 
tion of Marriage, Problems of Marital Adjust- 
ment, Intra-Family Relationships, Relations of 
Family Members with Others, and Problems of 
Family Disorganization. neh 

There is also a glossary of 122 terms, socio- 
logical and legal, associated with family prob- 
lems, and many valuable tabular summaries of 
the laws of the 48 States relating to various 
aspects of family relationships. 

Problems of the Family is, like many other 
family-oriented works today, a heritor of the 
Kinsey Report. It represents the serious effort 
of a scholar trained in law to broaden legal 
understanding so that it takes cognizance of 
parallel material from the social sciences, It 
is an attempt, like Morris Ploscowe’s recent Sex 
and the Law, to examine legal definitions of 
man’s behavior against the backdrop of actual 
American and cross-cultural activity. 

As such, the present reviewer believes, the 
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work falls short of its integrative goal. Placing 
social science excerpts side by side with legal 
decisions and notes, without comment, assumes 
a dynamic interplay between the two that in 
the present volume does not generally occur. 
This is, to my mind, a limitation on the value 
of the content of the book to a social scientist 
without legal training. For him, the social 
science material might easily be eliminated— 
particularly the readings in the opening section 
on patterns and theories of family organization. 
Then he could, unhampered, ferret out from the 
legal cases and notes the superabundance of 
fascinating and instructive material that lies 
within, and combine this with social science 
knowledge acquired in a more systematic, inter- 
pretative manner. 

Yet the field is fertile, and despite the present 
noteworthy contribution, it appears that it might 
have been worked with even greater reward. 
It would have been more stimulating, for 
instance, to see a study on the present subject 
along the lines of the recent work done by Ford 
and Beach, in which one scholar contributed his 
knowledge of human societies, the other of 
animal behavior, to make a flowing, integrated 
study of, in the words of the title, Patterns of 
Sexual Behavior. This limitation, however, 
does not deduct from the numerous merits of the 
present work, and particularly its commendable 
aim of turning legal attention toward social 
science work in family problems. 

Mention must be made of the very attractive 
binding within which Bobbs-Merrill has en- 
closed Problems of the Family. The book lies 
in an anonymous position in my bookcase; yet 
lingering students—if they take down any book 
—most often select Problems of the Family for 
closer examination. It appears to be primarily 
the eye-catching, yet dignified, sepia-colored 
binding that attracts their attention. 

GILBERT GEIS 
Department of Sociology 
University of Oklahoma 


Consumer Problems. Arch W. Troelstrup. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1952. xv, 458 pp. $4.75 
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The author of this book has been teaching 
consumer problems to high school and college 
students for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Those familiar with the Stephens College pro- 
gram in consumer education will be interested 
to know that this book comes out of Professor 
Troelstrup’s experience as chairman of that 
department for many years. The publishers 
tell us that “the content ranges considerably 
outside the generally recognized limits of con- 
sumer economics.” This is true. The topics 
selected for discussion are based on ten years 
of research and experimentation . . . and rep- 
resent the inescapable consumer problems of 
modern living.” What are these inescapable 
problems? Budgeting of money and time are 
first, at least chronologically. After beginning 
with the individual, the author then presents 
the case for and the technique of budgeting for 
families. The relation of money management 
to marital happiness is considered; whether or 
not a wife should work; and how much a baby 
costs. 
school level, is devoted to democracy in home 
management. 

From a sociological approach the author then 
moves into home economics, devoting five 
chapters to such questions as diet, food habits, 
menus, shopping for milk, cheese, eggs, meat, 
clothing, and a house. In discussing the pur- 
chase of medical services the question of com- 
pulsory health insurance is disposed of in one 
page. 

The author next moves into the realm of 
economics where he discusses social security in 
five pages and the knotty problems of life 
insurance in thirteen pages. It is in the chapter 
on investments, estate planning, and wills that 
the brevity of treatment is such that a reader 
might be misled. For example, in a single 
page one is told how to select a company for 
investments and in two pages how to do business 
with a broker. 

Consumer credit is treated more adequately 
in chapter 14. In the chapter on taxes five 
pages are devoted to the technique of filing an 
income tax return. This seems futile in view 
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An entire chapter, written at the high — 





of the detailed instructions which accompany 


Form 1040. In discussing private aids for 
consumers the author says on page 386 that 
Consumer’s Union issues reports on working 
and wage conditions. Unfortunately this is no 
longer true. 

Consumer Problems could be used as the 
nucleus of a course at the senior high school 
level or possibly for junior college students. 
It is primarily a descriptive text. The range 
of problems is extensive but they are referred 
to topically rather than analyzed. Every author 
writing in this field has to decide what to in- 
clude and what to exclude. Since there is no 
generally accepted body of subject matter, each 
author is free to establish the pattern he has 
found most satisfactory. However, other teach- 
ers might wish to find additional problems such 
as advertising and resale price maintenance in- 
cluded, as well as more analytical treatment of 
insurance, taxes, and investments. 

LELAND GORDON 
Department of Economics 
Denison University 


Psychology in the Service of the School. M. F. 
Cleugh. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 183 pp. $3.75 
Scholars in Europe are impressed with the 

wealth of Social Science research studies and 

careful monographs produced in the United 

States. Richard Sterner, associate secretary of 

state in Sweden and a collaborator with Myrdal 

on “The American Dilemna,” told our Family 

Life Studytour members last summer that few 

average Americans know of the content or the 

meaning of the fine studies produced by our 
experts. Our research seems to be extensive but 
not synthesized, assimilated or applied. With 

a modest bibliography and with the use of some 

studies so old, such as those of Wickes and 

Wickman, the American scholar might belittle 

them, Prof. Cleugh of the University of London 

has written a wise and practical little book. 

One gets the feeling that the author knows the 

field of Educational Psychology thoroughly and 

in addition has a balanced and mature residue 
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from research and thought to present to her 
readers. 

It is the kind of book intelligent parents could 
read and gain insight on the meaning of mal- 
adjustment, aggressive behavior and shyness 
in children, The author's emphasis is laid upon 
the social situation—parent-child, parent-teacher 
and peer group interaction—throughout, except 
where for some unknown reason she digs up 
William McDougall and his “‘instincts’’ in the 
first pages of Chapter IV. 

The book leaves a double impact on the 
reader. One is, do not let us psychologists 
unduly disturb you parents by over testing your 
children and by too cavalierly tagging them as 
“problem children” and ‘‘maladjusted.’’ Use us 
says this psychologist, only as a last resort when 
the trained teacher (who should be well 
grounded in the behavior sciences) and the 
socially alert principal, working with the par- 
ents, have met with little success. And the 
second impact left with the reader is that pre- 
vention of behavior problems is far more im- 
portant than cure. The school that consciously 
creates better environments through the efforts of 
“enlightened” teachers and parents working to- 
gether is to be greatly preferred to the Child 
Guidance Center. The latter is “the last line 
of defense.” Child guidance must not be con- 
fined to the clinic, but it must start “from the 


hearth and the classroom.” This English scholar. 


would take our scientific knowledge of children 
out of the sacrosanct clinic into the ranks of 
men where many could assist in preventing 
behavior problems and delinquency. 

EUGENE P. LINK 
Social Science Division 
State Teachers College 
New Paltz, N.Y. 


History of American Psychology. A. A. Roback. 
New York: Library Publishers, 1952. 426 
pp. $6.00 
The outstanding contribution of this new 

history is its attention to the first 250 years of 

American psychology, usually neglected by most 

writers, who begin with William James, along 
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with a helpful filling in of gaps in existing 
works. It is a living history, centering around 
key personalities, tracing the development of 
psychological strains, pointing out changes as 
they occurred, along with some of the why. 
Basic in the melting pot ingredients which went 
into American psychology were the Oxford- 
Cambridge bred Puritans, along with the restric- 
tions of pioneer life characterized by a spirit of 
defiance and the practical attitude engineered 
thereby, giving the crucible certain properties 
of its own. Following in the train of English 
empiricism were infusions of Scottish realism 
and German transcendentalism, plus the impetus 
afforded by the natural sciences and medicine. 

Prior to James and Hall it was customary for 
the professor of philosophy, usually a clergyman, 
to teach psychology, which was classed under 
physics in true Aristotelian fashion at first, but 
later aligned more closely with philosophy as 
such. From Jonathan Edwards to James Mc- 
Cosh (d. 1894) there were sixty-odd productive 
psychologists in the United States, almost all 
theologically oriented, and more than half of 
whom were also college presidents or principals. 
Their contribution is highlighted by Roback, 
while pointing out the necessity and significance 
of psychology having become liberated from the 
“theologian-metaphysician who passed as a psy- 
chologist.” In spite of obvious liabilities, it 
must be recognized that American psychology is 
indebted to its early theological nursing, includ- 
ing the founding of the now great universities 
which have become the laboratories of psy- 
chology. 

Part II of the text is devoted to “psychology 
comes of age,” beginning with the new psy- 
chology and continuing with the laboratories, 
and the contributions of James and Hall, Cattell 
and Baldwin, Titchener, and Miinsterberg. 

Part III is devoted to a refreshing treatise on 
the various schools of psychology, quite different 
from the usual static discussions which leave all 
the schools sounding toe ‘much alike. Still 
centering about key personalities, it makes one 
feel he is reading from the actual authors of 
a school until Roback turns with keen, incise 
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criticism. Kinships, contrasts, and gradations of 
inter-linking of the schools are ably demon- 
strated. 

A final chapter is devoted to the phenomenal 
expansion of American psychology, leaving the 
many by-ways and special developments to a 
companion volume now in preparation. With 
an eye to the future the author predicts implica- 
tions for personality development coming out of 
atomic research, and has an interesting slant on 
person-object relationships which may yet be 
revealed. 

Upon completing a careful reading of this 
history of American psychology one feels he has 
been on the scenes, as it were, from the small 
beginnings at the founding of Harvard Uni- 
versity just a few years after the landing of the 
Mayflower until 1952 when America is the 
psychological center of the world. 

AARON L, RUTLEDGE 


Readings in Counseling. Karl Zerfos, editor. 
New York: Association Press, 1952. 639 pp. 
$6.00 


This is one of a series of “readings” books 
in the realm of applied social science, aimed 
toward layman and professional persons, and 
edited by one who is both acquainted with the 
important literature in the field and is an ex- 
perienced practitioner. 

Reviewing such a work might be compared 
to a similar undertaking with the dictionary. It 
consists of 160 sources adequately documented, 
and organized about a helpful outline used by 
the editor in a guidance course. 

Part I paints the counseling scene today. Part 
II attempts to interpret the meaning of guidance, 
stressing definitions, points of view, and varia- 
tions. Counselor-centered, client-centered, and 
the cooperative approach are discriminatingly 
delineated. 

The next two sections emphasize understand- 
ing of the individual, and working with the in- 
dividual, the former giving adequate attention to 
motivation, and the latter to testing, recording, 
etc. 

Part V briefly portrays group work, and Part 
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VI discusses the resources of the counselor. 
Although this is a veritable encyclopedia, the 
author has handled material from many sources 
in such a way as to make the work read much 
as a single-authored text. 
Readings is based upon a holistic and 
dynamic approach to counseling; ‘‘a unified, 
consistent conception of the person as a dynamic 
organism functioning within a physical and 
social environment. . . .” Each person “re- 
sponds as a whole being to forces from within 
and without, yet always in terms of a unique 
pattern of abilities, interests, and skills.” This 
viewpoint makes counseling not merely adjust- 
mental, but a stimulant to individual initiative 
and creativity. 
This is invaluable in a source book. Posses- 
sion of it earlier would have saved me six 
months strenuous research in preparation for a 
new course on counseling. 
AARON L, RUTLEDGE 
Director of Personal Guidance and Marriage 
Counselor 
Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 


You and Your Aging Parents. Edith M. Stern 
and Mabel Ross, M.D. New York: A. A. 
Wyn, Inc., 1952. 212 pp. $2.75 


Older children who are troubled by mixed 
emotional feelings and confusion with respect to 
their aging parents will find this book worth- 
while. Written for the lay reader, there is a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of practical 
suggestions. In lucid detail the authors analyze 
every possible situation, including living quar- 
ters, money questions, interference with chil- 
dren’s marriages, grandparents’ relations with 
gtandchildren, physical care of elderly people, 
remarriage and many other important questions. 

An attempt is made to cultivate attitudes on 
the part of older children that are thought to be 
conducive to the adjustment of older persons. 
The reader is provided with factual information 
relative to the gradual slowing down of parents. 
It is recognized that the adjustment of older 
persons is a two-way process and the children 
have as important a contribution to make as the 
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“old folks.” Many of the problems of the aged 
are not confined to the aged. This book is 
unique in that it is written primarily to assist 
children in adjusting to their parents. 

An optimistic tone relative to the adjustment 
possibilities of older persons prevails throughout 
the book. On occasion it may be the authors 
are too idealistic relative to the willingness of 
both children and parents to cooperate in the 
adjustment process. 

In realistic fashion it is recognized that not 
all older persons are charming and gracious 
ladies and gentlemen. It is pointed out that 
older persons have about the same personalities 
as they possessed in earlier life, and they do not 
mellow appreciably or become refined simply 
with age. 

Many times children are undecided as to 
whether their parents should be encouraged to 
live with them or by themselves. It is main- 
tained that parents should be encouraged to 
remain in their lifetime homes as long as pos- 
sible. A number of ingenious suggestions are 
made to help children and parents to facilitate 
this end. 

This book should develop insight and con- 
tribute to the understanding of older children 
relative to their parents. 

DOonaALpD S. LONGWORTH 
Department of Sociology 

Bowling Green State University 


Men, Women and Morals. Sylvanus M. Duvall. 
New York: Association Press, 1952. 336 pp. 
$3.75 

In these uncertain times, both youth and 
adults are concerned about many things, one of 
them being the question of morality. Whether 
we live in times of uncertainty or more stable 
periods, the author of this book maintains that 
sex is a real and important phase of living which 
cannot be repressed or disregarded, but claims 
it is not life’s center and core. His basic premise 
is that “people have a right to sound guidance 
regarding sex conduct and standards, based upon 
the best scientific knowledge and deepest insights 
available.” 

From more than twenty years of experience in 
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teaching social sciences on the college level and 
from practical experience as a minister and mar- 
riage counselor, the author presents and evalu- 
ates materials for and against sexual intercourse 
within and without marriage. He refers to most 
of the pertinent scientific studies and gives 
several interesting case glimpses and colorful 
analogies to illustrate vividly and realistically 
many principles. 

The author recognizes that there is consider- 
able diversity of opinion regarding proper sex 
behavior. For example, after discussing the 
morality of adultery he states he can feel some 
of his readers practically breathing down his 
neck in hot gasps saying accusingly, “This man 
is endorsing adultery, at least in some form,” 
and others who are taking the opposite extreme, 
“This man is really mid-Victorian. All this 
talk about the ‘scientific’ is only propaganda for 
shoving down people’s throats as much of the 
outworn code as he can get away with.” Readers 
will have to make their own decision. 

In discussing the morality of heterosexual 
intercouse, he includes materials about the fol- 
lowing: different situations and circumstances 
under which intercourse occurs; the results of 
sexual behavior, good and bad; the circum- 
stances and situations under which certain results 
are most likely to occur; ways in which the 
relative morality of sexual behavior can most 
reliably be determined; and lastly, kinds of 
institutional codes, moral standards, and social 
sanctions which best contribute to a good sex 
life for all. 

Although the author presents controversial 
opinions, examples, and other materials in his 
book, he advocates sexual intercourse being 
reserved for the marriage relationship. He says, 
for example, that although many studies indicate 
a high percent of men having intercourse before 
marriage, this fact does not prove that the moral 
code is without effect any more than proving 
that “90 percent of our people sometimes get 
rained on proves that umbrellas and roofs are 
of no value.” 

Dr. Duvall explains there are costs, sometimes 
severe ones, of sexual morality, but that these 
costs must always be kept in mind in relation to 
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values involved. All moral standards cost, but 
the costs usually pay rewarding dividends. 

Parts of the books are rather elementary and 
others are quite advanced. This unevenness in 
level of presentation may cause some readers to 
wonder for whom it was mainly written. Taken 
as a whole, however, the book is well organized 
and is a unique approach to questions about sex 
morality. It stresses that we need to be con- 
cerned not only with what is being done, but 
also with what ought to be done regarding sex 
behavior. 

The concluding part of ““A Manifesto on Sex 
Standards,” formulated in cooperation with 
some students of the University of Illinois in 
1949, gives a summary of the basic philosophy 
of the book: ‘The man and the woman who 
live secure in each other's love are being faithful 
to far more than to each other. They are being 
faithful to the basic foundations of the social 
structure in which all men are formed and 
nourished. To marry is to do far more than 
to take a spouse, It is to take a piece of the 
social future into your hands. Sound sex moral- 
ity is behavior which is worthy living in the 
present and a loyalty to a common future.” 

Rex A. SKIDMORE 
Bureau of Student Counsel 
University of Utah 


A Sex Guide to Happy Marriage. Edward F. 
Griffith, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. New York: 
Emerson Books, 1952. 352 pp. $3.00 
This is a sane volume taking up the anatomy 

of both sexes, the mind and emotions, problems 

of the engaged couple, control of conception, 
beginning sex relations, sex communion, spacing 
of children, abortion, some male problems, diag- 
nosis of sterility, treatment of sterility, sex 

education, and marriage counseling in the U.S.A. 

The appendices announce family counseling 

centers with addresses, marriage counseling 

centers, and planned parenthood services. At 
the end there is a list of references and an index. 
This doctor rejects the ascetic view of sex. 

Sex can ennoble marriage, it can likewise debase 

it. Rightly used, sex is one of God’s greatest 
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gifts toman. Children should be created as they 
are wanted, not indiscriminately. Sex is beauti- 
ful and fine. Sex energy must be used in such 
a way so as to be satisfactory to the entire per- 
sonality. Some persons have nervous break- 
downs because they deny sex. Celibacy has no 
particular virtue. Spiritual development is not 
necessarily developed because a person is celi- 
bate. There is a discussion of the reasons why 
some women do not marry. The rules for sex 
are: It should not harm the other emotionally or 
physically; there should be a degree of perma- 
nence; it should provide full emotional release 
for both partners; the man should see to it that 
the woman has fun; the woman needs the 
security of a home. 

There should be no such thing as sexual 
fatigue. It should provide a feeling of exhila- 
ration. Throughout the book there seems to be 
an over-emphasis on sublimation. For persons 
of bad heredity, sterilization is recommended. 
This author prefers the term “conception con- 
trol” to “birth control.” All through the book 
he calls the diaphragm the “barrier.” This must 
be used with a good spermicidal agent. The 
author disapproves of douches, as well as intra- 
uterine devices, coitus interruptus, and absten- 
tion. Not every girl who has an illegitimate 
child is immoral, she may simply be ignorant. 
This writer urges that girls have a premarital 
hymen dilation, either done by themselves or by 
a physician. In case the woman cannot achieve 
a vaginal orgasm, the husband is urged to stimu- 
late the clitoris. The author says that orgasm 
is orgasm, however achieved. He advocates 
intercourse in the light and a certain amount of 
nakedness. He suggests that after orgasm the 
parts be left together, a thing which many 
women like. He advocates two years between 
children. 

Abortion is discussed. No foreign body 
should be placed in the uterus. Masturbation 
is regarded as carrying no injury to either boy 
or girl. Sex education is considered. Parents 
should be the first teachers in this realm. R. L. 
Dickinson writes the introduction, and many of 
the drawings in the book are patterned after 
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this medical artist. This book takes a very 
sound view. It is not sensational, but well 
balanced. This volume could help innumerable 
married couples. H. D. LAMSON 
Department of Sociology 

Boston University 


Marriage: The Art Of Lasting Love. David 
R. Mace. Doubleday & Company, Inc. New 
York, 1952. 210 pp. $2.75 
David Mace, formerly Director of the British 

Marriage Guidance Council and presently a 
professor at Drew University, was perhaps the 
first person writing in the field of marriage 
education who combined a popular style with 
not only sound academic knowledge but real 
theological insights. His article, “Yield Your- 
self to Your Marriage,” with its threefold per- 
spective of the need to accept suffering, to avoid 
the spectator mentality and to live in the present 
tense, set a new standard for popular profes- 
sional writing. This article and others pre- 
viously published in such magazines as Woman's 
Home Companion, Reader’s Digest, Your Life, 
and Glamour form the basic material of his most 
recent book: Marriage: The Art of Lasting Love. 
It is, however, much more than a mere collection 
of articles, restrung into a book. It covers in a 
well integrated fashion the broad field of prep- 
aration for and adjustment in marriage. “ It is 
both readable and, in places, penetrating. Of 
its usefulness there can be no doubt. Perhaps 
however the author would not take it amiss if 
this reviewer should ask publicly for yet another 
book to meet the needs of those who do not 
want “helpful advice” but who look forward 
eagerly to a scholarly interpretation that will 
enlarge upon the special insights which dot his 
popular writing. ETHEL M. NASH 

Marriage Counselor 

University of North Carolina 


One Little Boy. Dorothy W. Baruch, Ph.D.; 
Medical Collaboration by Hyman Miller, 
M.D. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 
1952. ix, 242 pp. $3.50. 
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In Dorothy Baruch’s One Little Boy, the 
author has accomplished the gigantic task of 
writing a readable case history, or rather a 
family case history, and presenting many of the 
psychoanalytic concepts of personality develop- 
ment in a clear and understandable form. And 
all in a short space! It is an accomplishment on 
which she is to be congratulated. 

This book is the history (and I almost say the 
story because much of the book reads like a 
novel which it was difficult for this reader to 
put down) of a seven-year-old boy who is 
brought in for treatment because he is failing 
in school. Dr. Baruch shows how this boy is 
treated with play therapy. She also gives the 
history of the therapy of his mother and father, 
in group and individual sessions, and points out 
the interrelations of the emotional problems of 
all three. There is another child in the family, 
a younger brother, who does not come in for 
therapy but we learn about him and his his- 
tory as well. 

Here, as well presented as I have ever en- 
countered, are told the events that transpire in a 
child’s play sessions. 

Their interpretation is told to the reader and 
the theoretical basis on which these conclusions 
are based is explained. Dr. Baruch has re- 
ported in many places exactly what was said by 
both herself and the child. Then, step by step, 
she relates how the problems of this child, Ken, 
are worked out by him. 

This same presentation is made for the 
therapy of the parents. All of the crises in their 
daily life are pointed out and related to their 
earlier roots—roots so very much like the prob- 
lems which are presently facing Ken. That this 
is to be expected is made clear by Dr. Baruch 
and the reasons for the similarity are brought 
forward. 

The conclusion—a happy ending. Ken solves 
his problems, matures, learns to handle his 
school work, and recovers from his asthma. His 
mother and father finally work out their prob- 
lems as well and are able to arrive at a mature 
marital adjustment—an adjustment which sub- 
stitutes happiness and sexual compatability for 
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the severe personality difficulties prior to their 
therapy. 

I feel that here is a book to be endorsed. It 
can be read with profit by the professional 
worker and by the layman. It is a book directed 
to parents, and rightly so, as I believe that 
parents who read this book, with an attempt at 
understanding it, will gain much in the way 
of enlightenment from it. But for the layman, 
even in these days of acceptance of Freudian 
postulates, it is a shocking book too. This is 
because it discusses quite frankly the evidences 
of infantile and preadolescent sexuality in this 
“Little Boy,’”’ extends it to all children, and goes 
on to tell of the sexual life and knowledge of 
the sexual life which he has of his parents. But, 
though it may be strong medicine to some, it is 
put in a most palatable vehicle and is pre- 
cisely the kind of medicine that many parents 
need, : 

Dr. Baruch has been careful to try to keep 
this book from serving as a text and has warned 
against its use for home therapy—asking only 
that people read it and understand it and by 
their understanding bring about an atmosphere 
in which children can feel more accepted. 

She has also stated, by implication, that there 
are difficulties and limitations to therapy. She 
probably could not go further in a book of this 
sort but it should be borne in mind that not all 
people and not all types of disorder are amen- 
able to therapy. This may serve to somewhat 
cloud the rosy glow with which one leaves the 
book, but expecting miracles from psychological 
treatment can do as much harm to the advance- 
ment of the science as outright hostility and 
rejection. Dr. Baruch’s book should go far to 
overcome the rejection caused by lack of knowl- 
edge or understanding. 

RoBERT B. SAMPLINER, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 


Brothers and Sisters. Edith G. Neisser. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. x, 241 pp. 
$3.00 
This book, written for parents, group leaders 

and teachers, presents the author's thinking and 
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philosophy about the feelings of children con- 
cerning their relationships with one another 
and with their parents. It developed out of 
her seminars, lectures, and conversations with 
parents and colleagues in the Association for 
Family Living. 

The major questions explored in the book 
deal with the sources of one’s feelings about 
his brothers or sisters; how parents’ attitudes 
toward their children are influenced by their 
earlier relationships; the importance of sibling 
relationships in the early years and how those 
change with time. 

She stresses the need for adults who live with 
children to help them “accept and deal with 
their feelings of resentment toward brothers and 
sisters.” (p. 3) This leads to consideration of 
the atmosphere or emotional climate of daily 
living which can limit the “intensity and the 
extent of rivalry and jealousy” and how satis- 
fying relationships among children can be fos- 
tered in spite of the “inevitable resentments.” 
(p. 3) 

Into this book Mrs. Neisser carries the lively, 
readable style which characterized her previous 
popular pamphlets for parents. She is as much 
concerned with the “why” as the “what to do,” 
both of which are presented in terms under- 
standable to upper middle class parents or 
teachers who look for such materials. She dis- 
cusses rivalry and parent-child attachments, for 
example, without a mention of Oedipus. 

Each of the nine chapters begins with a sum- 
mary of the major points to be covered. Each 
point then becomes a paragraph heading and is 
developed with copious anecdotal illustrations. 
The book would have appeared more reliable if 
less readable with fewer anecdotes and more 
documentation from available research. 

The Appendix includes a brief statement on 
Finding Qualified Help for Disturbed Children ; 
Reading References for Parents ; Fiction Dealing 
with Brothers and Sisters; and a Bibliography 
of “Materials on Brother-Sister Relationships.” 
Each of these sections is exceedingly limited. 
An index combines references to topics and 
authors. 
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In her effort to help parents feel comfortable 
and relaxed as they read, if not as they react, the 
author sometimes skims over concepts lightly, 
sometimes makes unnecessarily sweeping gen- 
eralizations, e.g., “Greater responsibilities than 
one can handle make for feelings of insecurity 
under any circumstances. Children tend to be 
more cooperative if they have some opportunity 
for choices, but a child’s life has more stability 
—he feels more secure—when his parents are 
firm about fundamentals.” (p. 53) 

Special attention is paid to the orientation of 
children about to be presented a brother or 
sister, to the effect of position in the family, 
and to relationships involving twins. Sug- 
gestions are made of books and stories to read 
to children at various levels to promote their 
understanding of ways brothers and sisters get 
along. (p. 44) 

Brothers and Sisters should provoke consider- 
able discussion in child study clubs or PTA 
circles. It will promote greater understanding 
of child-child relationships when it is used not 
to find labels for children but to stimulate think- 
ing about those children we live with. Mrs. 
Neisser clearly indicates the importance of 
families solving their own problems in their 
own unique ways. 

WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 
School of Home Economics 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Personal and Social Adjustment. Wayland F. 
Vaughan. New York: The Odyssey Press, 
1952. S78 pp. $4.25 
This is an elementary text in mental hygiene 

intended primarily for college students but 

adaptable for use in the last year of high school. 
The volume consists of three major parts. 
The first, “Basic Principles and Their Applica- 
tion,” devotes a chapter each to the objectives 
of mental hygiene, facing reality, psychological 
maturity, problems of the life stages from in- 
fancy to old age, and social problems and the 
mental hygiene movements. It is stated that the 
task of the mental hygienist is to aid the in- 
dividual in “facing reality.” The author speaks 
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of the fallacy of the conception of “reality” as 
unpleasant, yet he often uses such phrases as 
“harsh reality,” “cold facts,’ “stern, ugly un- 
varnished facts,” and others. As he seems to 
imply that the world of adults is constituted of 
these “‘realities,” his injunctions to young readers 
to grow up may appear as an invitation to be- 
come embroiled in a world of reality in which 
it might be preferable to be a “naive, unso- 
phisticated idealist,” and thus avoid the danger 
of becoming “demoralized, disillusioned, cyni- 
cal, embittered.” This heavy view of life is 
only partially tempered by the addition of a 
few paragraphs regarding the possibility of 
“improving reality.” 

The second part, “The Dynamics of Personal 
Adjustment,” presents the conceptual substance 
of the book in terms of the following topics: the 
etiology of mental disorders, the nature of 
emotional conflict, the development and role of 
conscience, defense mechanisms, and uncon- 
scious motivation. The treatments are adequate 
for beginning students, and do not differ im- 
portantly from the usual textbook discussions. 
The chief fault is the common one of present- 
ing as established scientific facts what are, for 
the most part, hypotheses, frames of reference, 
and points of view regarding behavior. Un- 
critical readers concerned with personal prob- 
lems are always happy to be offered explanations 
or merely the speculative ruminations of an 
author or counselor. Adventurous and _per- 
plexed youths may be pleased to learn from 
certain paragraphs in this book that the con- 
science instilled by family, church and school 
may be a dangerous thing if it struggles too 
much against the impulses to have fun. 

The reviewer takes exception to the presenta- 
tion of the concept of psychogenesis, which the 
author identifies with abnormal behavior only, 
with the result that some of the dynamisms of 
normal behavior are relegated to the category of 
the accidental. The notion of psychological 
determination is made to appear applicable only 
to mental illness, although this surely was not 
the author’s intention. Moreover, the discussion 
of this concept centers mainly upon “wrong 
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ideas,’ rather than upon the person-to-person 
affective interaction which is the customary focus. 

The final part includes a chapter on “Psycho- 
logical Diagnosis,” dealing with psychoanalytic 
techniques, projective tests, personality inven- 
tories, and the study of children’s play activities. 
The last chapter, “Psychotherapy,” consists 
mainly of concise statements regarding each of 
nine schools of psychotherapy, from Mesmerism 
to semantics. These are well-written, and one 
can only wish that it were possible to present 
the student with an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of various therapeutic techniques. 

The volume as a whole is highly eclectic. 
Ideas are drawn from whatever sources fit the 
author’s purpose in a particular discussion. In 
each chapter there are copious illustrations from 
newspapers, popular magazines and novels, as 
well as from case records, autobiographies and 
scientific journals. There is a bibliography of 
350 items, mainly published within the past ten 
years. 

It must be noted that the two basic concepts 
used in the title and in chapter headings are 
nowhere defined in the text nor referred to in 
the Index. WILLIAM H. HARLAN 


Department of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 


The Battle for Mental Health. James Clark 
Maloney, M.D. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 98 pp. $3.50 
This book attempts to deal with selected as- 

pects of the mental health problem in the United 

States. The author, an eminent psychoanalyist, 

displays a high degree of integration and 

familiarity with fields outside his own, particu- 
larly those of sociology and anthropology. 
Initially the author raises an important ques- 
tion with respect to the confusion arising from 
the interchangeable use of the concepts “‘statisti- 
cal average” and “normal” as being one and the 

same. To quote from page 1: 

“Those sociologists using the statistical approach 
would describe cannibalism as being normal—normal 


for the Mundugumor of New Guinea, for instance. 
To my mind, cannibalism is never normal, and even 
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for the Mundugumor all we can say is that it is a 
statistically significant characteristic.” 


Some social scientists may take issue with 
Maloney’s inference that there are pathological 
motivations underlying the practice of cannibal- 
ism. Nevertheless it is important to recognize 
that Maloney’s comments are representative of 
one school of thought involved in the current 
social science controversy that has to do with 
systems of evaluation: Humanism versus Cul- 
tural Variability. 

Relying on studies conducted in the United 
States as well as in other cultures, Dr. Maloney 
maintains that the majority of personality prob- 
lems stem from faulty parent-child relations 
during the initial years of the child’s life. 
Major emphasis is placed on feeding habits 
(breast vs. bottle). Here the author attempts to 
explain the present-day character structure of 
the individual almost exclusively in terms of 
early life experiences, surrounding feeding pat- 
terns. This reviewer would like to say that with 
respect to early parent-child relations, it is im- 
portant to note that while investigations into this 
area of experience inform us about the early 
social-psychological environment, we learn little 
about why the individual behaves as he does in 
the present. Human behavior scientists look 
with increasing disfavor upon simple causal 
relationships which attempt to explain complex 
behavior patterns in the adult by relating such 
behavior to a particular feeding habit pattern in 
childhood. Many modern analysts are currently 
incorporating newer systems of therapy, de- 
signed to investigate the pride and value sur- 
rounding the destructive neurotic patterns in 
the present way of life of the patient. Such 
therapists are interested in why the patient be- 
haves as he does in the present, and are not at 
all certain that such understandings are to be 
derived from any systematic preoccupation 
which is concerned with specific early patterns, 
be they feeding habits or toilet training. 

Maloney states that the spontaneity of the 
individual is crushed by many parental and 
cultural taboos which are eventually internalized 
by the individual. The conscience is formed by 
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the internalization of parental and cultural 
authority symbols. These restrict individual 
growth and movement. Too much therapy ac- 
cording to Maloney consists of helping the 
individual conform to a neurotic culture, with 
a value system that fosters poor mental health. 
Following Maloney’s thought we must presum- 
ably evaluate the ethical content of the culture to 
which-we are asking the emotionally disturbed 
to adjust. 

Much of the book is devoted to programs of 
reform, particularly the “Cornelian Corner” 
organized in Detroit in 1942, whose purpose it 
is to promote healthy parent-child relationships. 
Some of its objectives are centered around re- 
search and education in the areas of child de- 
velopment and family life. Obstacles involved 
in the establishment of this organization’s pro- 
gram and policies are discussed and evaluated. 
The book appears to favor “natural childbirth” 
as a method, giving what appears to be sound 
psychological reasons. 

Maloney points out how personal needs of 
nurses and physicians influence the nature of 
social interaction in situations having to do with 
the mother and child. Attitudes of impersonal- 
ness, envy, and hostility tend to subtly influence 
the behavior of both physician and nurse. The 
author suggests that maternity nurses and obste- 
tricians might well be screened for personality 
configurations that lend themselves to difficulties 
in specific kinds of interactional situations. 

This book is replete with penetrating insights 
into human behavior. For example, on page 
79 the author gives an instance of the relation 
between a person’s character structure and its 
extension into parent-child interactions. 

“We have become a nation of stand-offish, ‘arm's 
length’ persons who cannot tolerate intimate bodily 
contact with another person over an extended period 
of time. An ‘arm’s length’ mother, one who cannot 
tolerate such contact with other human beings, will 
even feel the same way about her own newborn.” 

An interesting discussion also centers around 
the relationship between the mother’s personality 
and the probability of interest in child-rearing 
methods that are permissive in nature. 

Since the problem of integration is both major 
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and complex, Maloney’s statements at points are 
superficial, oversimplified and incomplete. At 
other points the author uses concepts without 
defining them for the reader. 

For example, although permissiveness in 
child-rearing is recommended, the reader has to 
infer what it is Maloney understands by this 
particular concept. 

Nevertheless, the book has much that is worth 
noting. The author has attempted to integrate 
research in order to increase the validity of his 
statements. The reader, both layman and pro- 
fessional, should find much that is stimulating 
and thought provoking in this little book. 

HERMAN B. LANTZ 


Department of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 


The Menopause. Lena Levine, M.D., and Beka 
Doherty. New York: Random house, 1952. 
198 pp. $2.75 
This book is very readable and informative. 

In their approach to the problems of The Meno- 
pause, the authors have taken full advantage of 
their opportunity to give some down-to-earth 
instruction concerning sexual structure and func- 
tion. Women married and single will appreci- 
ate the author’s understanding of the problems 
of women in relation to everyday living. The 
authors emphasize that the average woman could 
function more effectively and that the problems 
of The Menopause would be greatly diminished 
if she but understood herself better and what it 
really means to be a woman. 

After describing some neurotic symptoms 
commonly attributed to The Menopause, the 
authors tell us that most women cling to unjusti- 
fied expectancies in spite of the fact that many 
of their number have had none of the symptoms 
which they have been led to expect. “The 
Menopause is a social phenomenon as well as 
a medical one.” 

The book is divided into five chapters with 
the following significant titles: “What is Men- 
opause ?”, “What is a Woman ?”, ‘What Really 
Happens ?”, “What Can Be Done?”, and ‘What 
of the Future?”’. 
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Interesting case material is used for illustra- 
tions. While some references are made to other 
authorities, this book is not documented in the 
usual sense of the word and apparently is in- 
tended as useful reading for women who are 
approaching “the change of life” rather than as 
a source book. It is a book that counselors 
should add to their library for the purpose of 
loaning it to those clients who would be inter- 
ested. It should help a number of middle-aged 
women to readjust their attitudes and find re- 
newed zest for living. Younger women should 
find it helpful in preventing them from falling 
into the error of taking for truth the old wives’ 
tales which are still popular among our middle- 
aged female population. 

LEsTER W. DEARBORN 
Counseling Service 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Readings in Marriage and the Family. Judson 
and Mary Landis, editors. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 576 pp. $4.25 


In this volume the editors have incorporated 
many of the most recent research findings in the 
field of marriage and the family. The selections 
are designed primarily to supplement and 
parallel the chapter organization found in most 
of the marriage and family texts. With few-ex- 
ceptions, these readings have been drawn from 
the fields of sociology and anthropology. The 
focus of the book is definitely upon the more re- 
cent research findings. Approximately fifty 
percent of the selections were originally pub- 
lished in 1950 or 1951, while more than two- 
thirds of the articles bear a publication date of 
1949 or later. 

The collection of seventy-five readings has 
been divided into fifteen sections which repre- 
sent for the most part a synthesis of the tradi- 
tional topics covered in courses dealing with the 
sociology of the family as well as those focusing 
upon preparation for marriage. Such topics as 
The Contemporary American Family, Dating 
and Courtship—Theory and practice, How 
Mates are Sorted, Husband-Wife Interaction, 
Family Reproduction Behavior, Family Inter- 
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ADVANCED TRAINING IN 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING AT 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 





TWO $2,500 GRANT FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR THE YEAR 
BEGINNING JULY 1, 1953 


(Applicants for training should have 
completed their Ph.D., or its equivalent 
in social work, psychology, child devel- 
opment and family relations, or a closely 


related field.) 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
ROBERT G. FOSTER, Ph.D. 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 
Topeka, Kansas 











action—Parents and Children, Family Problems 
and Crises, What Role for Women, and Stand- 
ards of Sexual Behavior, represent only the 
larger divisions of this source book. 

No attempt will be made to evaluate the 
selected readings for the variety of matters with 
which they deal precludes any adequate ap- 
praisal within the limits of this review. Some 
will question the inclusion of this or that selec- 
tion, and as is likely to be the case in such a 
collection, the studies vary in quality and clarity, 
but on the whole they are of high order. Many 
of the readings assume a somewhat compre- 
hensive understanding of behavior science 
principles. In fact, some training in methods of 
statistical analysis is almost a “must” if the stu- 
dent desires an adequate understanding of the 
more empirical studies which are included in the 
volume. A helpful feature of the book is the 
connecting commentary which precedes each 
article and serves as a general guide in orienting 
the reader to the selection. 
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Probably no volume of this sort can com- 
pletely take the place of a well chosen reserve 
shelf. However, in the many colleges and uni- 
versities where this is a physical impossibility, 
these readings should be a welcome addition 
to the course text. The rapidly expanding na- 
ture of research activity in this area may not in- 
sure the book a long life, but for the present it 
must be considered an important and useful 
volume both to students and to those profes- 


sionally interested in the field of marriage and 
the family. ALFRED C. CLARKE 
Department of Sociology 

The Ohio State University 





To enable fuller coverage of new publications, readers are 
invited to send in forthcoming or recent titles they would like 
considered for digest or comment. Those willing to indicate 
subject matter areas in which they are ready to review are en- 
couraged to write the Book Review Editor their preferences. 

M.D.O. 


Book Notes 


The Family Scrapbook. Ernest G. Osborne. 
New York: Association Press, 1951. xv, 
457 pp. $3.95. 

From the arrival of the first baby to the 
empty nest after the adolescents grow up, this 
collection of one-page brief notes to parents is 
ready with a handy idea on what to do to avoid 
what not to do. Many of the one-page items 
will be of high reader interest to son and daugh- 
ter, because the pages are written with them 
as consultants and readers. 

The first nine chapters are for parents of 
children from birth to maturity. The remain- 
ing four chapters deal with family-centered ac- 
tivities, including hints for handy home crafts 
and fixing the house into a home. This book 
grew out of the Osborne syndicated newspaper 
column and is the richer because of the’ pro- 
fessional experience of the author and his wife. 

MERTON D. OYLER 

Department of Sociology 

The Ohio State University 


Reis, R. A., and others: Diabetes and Pregnancy. 
Springfield: Charles C Thomas. 1952. 72 
pp. $2.50. 

The authors are affiliated with Northwestern 

University Medical School and Michael Reese 


Hospital, and this monograph is mainly a 
summary of their own experiences with preg- 
nant diabetic women. They have obtained 
“good results . . . by simple reasonable manage- 
ment of both the diabetes and the pregnancy.” 
There are chapters devoted to the varieties of 
diabetes, effects of pregnancy on diabetes, effects 
of diabetes on pregnancy, delivery of the dia- 
betic woman, the newborn infant of the diabetic 
mother and his care, etc. Seventy-eight contri- 
butions discussed or mentioned in the text are 
listed in a bibliography. 


White, E. G.: The (Seventh Day) Adventist 
Home. Nashville: Southern Publishing As- 
sociation. 1952. 550 pp. Index. $2.00. 
A handbook for parents, this manual contains 

excerpts from 87 works by Mrs. White. Many 

were originally published in the denomination’s 

journals or as pamphlets, and a period of 70 

years is encompassed. Titles include: Funda- 

mentals of True Homemaking, Far-reaching 

Influence of the Home, Common Courtship 

Practices, Forbidden Marriages, Domestic Train- 

ing, Where Shall the Home Be? Size of the 

Family, Father's Position and Responsibilities, 

Influence of the Mother, The Stepmother, The 

Aged Parents, and The Lure of Pleasure. 


Publications Received 


Buell, Bradley and associates. Community Planning 
for Human Services, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 464 pp. $5.50 

Greco, Marshall C. Group Life: The Nature and 
Treatment of its Specific Conflicts, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 357 pp. $4.75 
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Pillay, A. P. (ed.), The International Journal of 
Sexology, Nov. 1951. Bombay, India. 121 pp. 
$1.50 

Williams, Gardner, Humanistic Ethics, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. 223 pp. $3.75 
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Directory of Organizations 


American Association of Marriage Counse- 
lors, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New 
York 17, New York. Professional association 
interested in establishment and maintenance of 
standards in marriage counseling field. Provides 
information services to the public and allied 
professions. Referral to qualified marriage 
counselors and marriage counseling services on 
written request. (The Association, itself, offers 
no Clinical services.) 

American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
Inc. (non-profit) 1930; Paul Popenoe, director. 
Public education, research, counseling in person 
and by referral. Send for list of more than 100 
pamphlets and free sample copy of monthly 
Family Life. _ 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Profes- 
sional and popular publications on sex educa- 
tion, marriage and family relations, and com- 
munity and public health aspects of social 
hygiene. Send for book and pamphlet lists and 
free sample copy of Journal of Social Hygiene. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 


tor of the Dickinson-Belskie “Wonder of New 
Life” models on human reproduction. Life 
size, life-like, 100 items. Ask for free illustra- 
tive folder. Film strips and lantern slides also 
available. 

Family and Children’s Service, 937 Willow 
Street, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Parent-Child 
and Marriage Counseling Service. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A 
federation of 250 community supported social 
casework agencies—key resources for help in 
marital and other family problems. 

Institute of Human Relations, S. L. Katzoff, 
M.D., Director. San Francisco. 

Marriage Counseling Service, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
Room 800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Personal and Marriage and Counsel- 
ing Service. Pamphlets, etc. on Sex Education, 
Marriage and other aspects of Social Hygiene. 
Lists and information on request. 





Send in names of organizations you would like to see listed here. The charge for 
listing is minimal, with reduction for standing order by the year. 
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DON’T BE 
AFRAID OF 
YOUR CHILD 


A GUIDE FOR 
FERPLEXED PARENTS 


By Hilde Bruch, M. D. 


Eminent Psychiatrist 
and Pediatrician 


This practical and reassuring book 
liberates modern parents from the ever- 
haunting fear of harming their chil- 
dren. It tells them how to be natural 
and relaxed. 


Dr. Bruch does not discard modern 
child psychology; instead she leads 
parents through the maze of conflicting 
advice about child care, and helps them 
to rediscover a positive faith in their 
own good judgment and good parent- 
hood. She discusses such vital questions 
as: the dangers of over-attentiveness to 
children; why a parent’s needs should 
be respected; common errors of both 
parents and experts; some emotional 
problems of planned parenthood; the 
new mother and her problems; what 
parents should expect from their chil- 
dren, and many other basic child- 
parent problems and perplexities. 
$3.75 


At your bookstore or order direct from: 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 











High School Teachers 











SEX FULFILLMENT 


IN MARRIAGE 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES 
CATHERINE GROVES 


“Rarely has it been the reviewer’s privilege to read 
a book which he can so whole-heartedly endorse as 
this latest volume by the Groves’. . With rich ex- 
perience both in practice and precept as a background, 
they have produced a book which the reviewer would 
like to see my in the hands of every intelligent 
prospective bride and groom. . . . Here all of the 
varied aspects of sex education are dealt with not only 
with accuracy but as an integrated whole.”-—American 
Sociological Review. 

“The scientific and yet easily readable approach to 
this subject makes this a volume that can be widely 
recommended in its field.””—Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

“The book has many merits and is the best I have 
seen in the field. It is sincere, readable and cour- 
agedus.”—Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 

“This book is one which may be confidently recom- 
mended by physicians and health workers to lay 
young couples who are about to marry or who have 
recently wed.”—Journal of Social Hygiene. 

“Presents a thorough picture of normal sex life, its 
development, its importance, and the experiences in- 
fluencing it... . lain-spoken, non-technical and 
forthright book.” —Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, $3.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 454-H, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 








Do you need help 


in planning new courses in 
Family Life and related subjects 
or 

in selecting new materials for 
your present courses? 


Send for THE TEACHERS’ KIT IN 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


This kit has been revised. New materials 
were selected and assembled by the National 
Committee on Education for Marriage and 
Family Living, High School Section. 


It contains films and book lists, reprints, 
pamphlets, and many other teaching aids. 


This kit is available to authorized teachers 
at the nominal cost of $3.00. 


Send check with name and address to: 


National Council on Family Relations 
5757 South Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 























Coming in March 





When You Marry, Revised 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill 


A thorough revision of a popular text retaining the best of the old while adding important 
new material. Throughout the text the authors have not only revised the material from the 
original edition in the light of recent studies, but have also inserted numerous new sections 
such as “Changes in Courtship Customs,” “Inflation and Family Costs,” “Interfaith 
Marriages,” and “International Marriages.” One new chapter has been introduced: 


“Wedding Plans.” 480 pages 
D.C. HEATH 
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THE FAMILY: 
A DYNAMIC INTERPRETATION 


"Wiisiits Merrill 
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READINGS IN MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


edited by Judson and Mary Landis 


The most important writing and research 
findings in the field of marriage and the 
family are compiled and integrated in this 
text. It is thorough, well-balanced, unbiased, 
and clearly written. Gives your students the 
benefit of the most significant current report- 
ing on research findings . . . data which they 
would not find in the average text. Among 


the contributors are: 
Margaret Mead Paul Wallin 
John Sirjamaki Andrew G. Truxal 
William F, Ogburn _—‘ Francis E. Merrill 
Ernest W. Burgess Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Paul C. Glick = ia all 
Kingsley Davis eyer F, Nimkoff 
Paul Popenoce Harvey J. Locke « 
John F. Cuber Ray E. Baber 
Willard Waller James H. S. Bossard 
Clifford Kirkpatrick Thomas D. Eliot 
A B. Earl L. Koos 
Ernest Mowrer 
Lewis M. Terman George P. Murdock 
Readings in Marriage and the Family can 


be used to accompany any standard text in 
the field. It can also be used as a basic text 
which the instructor can supplement with 
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Sidonie Matsner 


GRUENBERG 


former Director, now Special Consultant Child Study 
Assoc. of America 


gently and 








naturally tells 
your child 


the WONDERFUL 
STORY OF 

HOW YOU WERE 

BORN 


“Told with warm af- 
fectign and understand- 
ing... the best to date 
for chiidren on the sub- 
ject of human birth. A 
must . 

—Library Journal 


“The problem of how to explain sex and babies to your child 
has been solved “oy and beautifully . told with 
scientific honesty, with good taste, and just the’ right tone 
for children of almost any age.” —New York Post 


warmth and ce wget Ph ont tenderly written. Love and 
warmth and gentle wisdo permeate every page .. . ques- 
+ » are answered rm =a yet so eloquentiy that no 
eaux toh ta cues the ae r of pate ne growth.” 
ational P.T.A, Magazine 
+ provides facts expressed in i terms. Even 
more important is the tone and atmosphere of family feel- 
ing and appreciation of the being born.” 
—Leland Foster Wood, Sec. 
Commission on Marriage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


“, . . an excellent, honest, ee. , Story which will have a 
deep influence on every child , 
P. Odenwald, M.D., 


Director, Child Center, Catholic yj St eh of America 
“. . . written with charm, sincerity, and simple forthright- 
ness the charming and tender, illustrations beautifully 
supplement the excellent narrative.” 

—Samuel S$. Fishzohn, Director, 

Division of Youth Services, American Jewish Committee 

“, . . should be welcomed by all parents who wish truth- 

fully” to ae the story of life to their children in a manner 
that wiil fill them with wonder and respect . 

—Mabel Grier Lesher, M.D., in 

Journal of the American Social Hygiene Association 


Illustrated in Full Color with simple story 


pictures Hildegard Woodw. and in- 
pe Me ES Pocus bo le. 

on when and how to use the 
book, printed on the inside of the jacket. $2 


WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD or send coupon below to 
Hanover House, Dept. MF, Garden City, New York 


éascene of The Wonderful Story of 
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